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THE CALENDAR. 
BY PROF. W. L. RANKIN. 


(The following notes were prepared for class use.) 

The original Roman year, called the “ year of Romulus,” seems 
to have consisted of ten months, named as follows: Martius, 
Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Quinctilis, Sextilis, September, October, No- 
vember, December. The last six received their names from their 
numerical order; the first four as follows: Martius trom Mars, the 
God of war, Junius from Juno, the wife of Jupiter, Aprilis from 
the verb aperio, to open, as being the season of budding vegitation, 
and Maius from a root mag, or mah, to grow, the season when 
nature breaks forth into new life and beauty. Of these months, 
Martius, Maius, Quinctilis, and October contained 31 days each, the 
remaining ones 30 each. The names of the longer months, which 
at alater period were distinguished, as we shall see, by having their 
Nones and Ides on a different day, can be recalled by observing the 
symmetrical arrangement. The lengths of the ten months taken 
in order are 31, 30, 31, 30, 31, 30, 30, 31, 30, 30. The entire length 
of this year, 304 days, which falls so far short of the Solar year, yet 
possesses this singular property that five Solar years almost exactly 
coincide with six of the Romulian years, so that the discrepancy 
would correct itself in regular periods of five years. 

Ata later date, two new months were added to the year, and 
named respectively Januarius, from the God Janus, and Februarius, 
from februo, to purify, being the month in which special sacrifices 
were performed, a feast was held in honor of the deceased, and the 
people were purified. Martius still remained the first month until 
about 450 B. C. The superstitious belief of “ luck in odd numbers” 
induced them to take away one day from each month of 30 days, 
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and to give 29 days to Januarius; Februarius had 28 days, which 
gave an odd number, 355, to the year. The last five days of Feb- 
ruarius, however, were considered supernumerary, and the feast of 
Terminalia, in honor of the closing of the year, was held on the 
23d of Februarius. This fact is to be borne in mind, as explaining 
the place of interposing the extra day in the bissextile year, by the 
Julian Calendar. This number of 355 days seems to have been an 
attempt to put the year upon a lunar basis; twelve lunations being 
equal to 354 days and 9 hours nearly. The divergence from the 
Solar year was remedied by a series of intercalations, which was ir- 
regular, was sometimes neglected, and led ultimately to great con- 
fusion. At the time of Julius Cesar, the disturbance had become 
very great. The college of pontifices with whom was left the reg- 
ulation of the calendar, the adjustment of intercalations, and con- 
sequently the determination of the days of public festivals, of as- 
ssemblies of the people, etc., had abused their power for political 
effect. Cicero, during the year of his involuntary proconsulate in 
Cilicia, writes letters begging that the year of his government may 
not be increased by any intercalation. 

Under these cireumstances, the matter was taken in hand by 
Julius Cesar, in the year 46 B.C.; and with the aid of the best 
astronomers of his day, he instituted the famous Julian Calendar, 
which with one subsequent modification has prevailed up to the pres- 
ent time. The chief points in this reform were as follows: (1) The 
rectification of the existing error, so as to make the Ist of January 
of 45 B. C. correct according to solar reckoning, restoring the ver- 
nal equinox to the 25th of March, the place it occupied in the time 
of Numa. This required the addition of 67 days, besides an inter- 
calary month of 23 days, which had already been interposed, giv- 
ing the year 46 B. C. the extraordinary length of 445 days; hence 
called by some “the year of confusion,” by others more justly 
‘the last year of confusion.” (2) The addition of two days each 
to Sextilis, December, and Januarius, and one day each to Aprilis, 
Junius, September, and November, ten in all, giving to each month 
and to the year the number of days which they now have. (3) 
Bringing the average length of the year to 365} days by adding 
one day every fourth year. The addition was made to February by 
doubling the day after the feast of the Terminalia, so that every 
fourth year there were two 24ths of February, designated the os- 
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terior and the prior. As this day, according to their method of 
reckoning, was the Sextus dies (sixth day) before the Kalends of 
March, theyear was called bissextilis, our leap year. The name of 
the month Quinctilis was changed to Julius, in honor of Cesar, 
and the name of his successor, Augustus, was afterwards given to 
Sextilis. 

The Roman method of reckoning the days of the month was an 
awkward one. They counted backward from three fixed days, the 
first, fifth, and thirteenth, to which they gave the names of Kalen- 
dx, Nonz, and Idus respectively. Idus is derived from an obsolete 
verb, to divide; as it divided the month nearly equally; None 
from nonus, being the ninth day before the Idus; and Kalende 
from the verb to call, as on the first day of the month, the priest 
anciently assembled the people together, and called out the days of 
the new month, naming the dies fasti and nefasti, or days on which 
public assemblies were lawful or unlawful. In the four months 
which were originally the longest, March, May, July, and October, 
the Nones came on the 7th, and the Ides on the 15th. In reckon- 
ing backwards from these fixed days, the day from which and the 
day to which we reckon are both counted. 

It only remains to explain briefly the points of difference between 
the Julian and the Gregorian Calendar. The true length of the 
Solar year falls more than eleven minutes short of 365} days. 
Julius Cesar and his astronomers understood this discrepancy, but 
made no provision for it. Hence his year was continually running 
beyond its proper length, and this excess had in the sixteenth 
century amounted to about 13 days. The larger part of this error 
was remedied by a decree of Pope Gregory in the year 1582, that ten 
days should be struck from the month of October, and the day after 
the fourth of October should be called the fifteenth. This put the 
vernal equinox on the 21st of March. This reform was speedily 
adopted by the Catholic countries of Europe, but it took one hun- 
dred and seventy years to induce Protestant England and Sweden 
to adopt the Catholic innovation, which they did by dropping 
eleven days from their Calendar. Russia still clings to the Julian 
Calendar, and the discrepancy now amounts to 12 days. The date 
of the assassination of the late Czar is March 1st, old style, March 
13th, new style. = _ 

To avoid a similar accumulation in the future, it was agreed that 
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the extra day of leap year should be omitted three times in every 
400 years. This brings the Calendar year to within 24 seconds of 
the Solar year, a difference which will amount to one day in 3600 
years, and it has been consequently proposed that multiples of 
3600 years should not be leap years. Lake Forest, Iil. 


SCHOOL REPORT OF DISTRICT No. 1, IN TOWN OF 
AUBURNDALE, WOOD COUNTY, WIS. 
To T. E. Nash, Co. Sup’t. of Schools: 
Dear Sir.— The report of attendance, tardiness, etc., for the first 
and second terms of the year 1880-81 in this school, is as follows: 


FIRST TERM. 
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First Month. 
No. of days attendance............. 80914; 409 | 261 97914) 50015 
Minutes lost by tardiness......... | 255 285 95 |10h 35m)........ 
Average attendance ..........0s.06. 16 20 13 49 |rccccces 
MENFOMMMONG.. 55:6 s/f sieie sie eaiste'cersie ss aes 29 28 7 We lanses os 
Second Month. 
No. of days attendance............. 27913] 41214) 281 973 281 
Minutes lost by tardiness ........... 80 190 40 | 5h 10n)...... ee 
Average attendance ..........ceceee 14 22 15 2) | eee 
Enrollment....... siaieeioerianeipyeleis eso 21 28 17 Oa MERE eece 
Third Month. 
No. of days attendance............. 192 52414] 25814) 775 287 
Minutes lost by tardiness ........... 60 135 | 120 | 5h 15m)........ 
Average attendance .....000 seccoee 10 18 14 ad Beeeone 
Enrollment ..cicccccvccsses sovccece 16 25 18 59 |scece ee 
Total. 5 
No. of days attendance......... .-- | 781 | 1,146 | 80014) 2,72714) 1,068 
Minutes lost by tardiness ..... evens 895 610 | 255 BED | .63) voice 
Average attendance ......... ric 13 20 14 AE leisscuce 
TOMTOMMIONE «<cc0c + 000eccce ce esse ss 33 34 20 OU? Teacee wes 


























Whole number of days taught, 57; attendance, 2,7274; absence, 
1,0683; total, 3,796. 
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SECOND TERM. 
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First Month. 
No. of days attendance............. 15614, 335 | 27214) 764 316 
Minutes lost by tardiness............ 85 240 | 150 i) ae eee sare 
Average attendance ... ......-eseee 8 16 14 BB fo ccccsee 
PRVOUIBONE oo ccs cc csccts eee naeewue 13 25 16 Ue b cewsnes 
Second Month. 
No. of days attendance........ ..6. 10214; 213 | 18214; 498 822 
Minutes lost by tardiness ... ....... 40 140 50 230 |.cccccce 
Average attendance ..... aeaccaawvar 5 11 9 Se [ecccnees 
Enrollment ......0+.+seeeeeceeeeees 9 17 15 Me ie eee 
Third Month. | 
No. of days attendance. .........+. 114 22514 136 A514] 2441 
Minutes lost by tardiness... ........ 5 95 10 We encees 
Average attendance.......e.sceecees 6 13 8 i Me Corer 
BUH ROEEHROIG 6:-c'4.0:0\cacinicreie-s'eiaisidalesis'e.s 10 18 12 AO Nicaestx 
Total. | 
No. of days attendance............. 273 T7314 591 17314) = 88214 
Minutes lost by tardiness ........... 13 475 | 210 S15 [.ccceses 
Average attendance ........cccescce 6 14 10 SO jicccccce 
Enrollment ............ uaenaa tats 14 26 16 BE feceevees 








total, 2,620. 
In justice to myself, I will add the following, which in a great 
measure explains the great falling off in attendance: 





Pupils moved from town permanently, or for the winter season...... «ose 14 
Pupils suspended for misconduct........ . PELE LUCE CCE ichdnucwevesa: 
Pupils from without the district in attendance during the first month orly 5 

TOL sccune ae aveee seeseues Sedesyne Saadcedeciscsddncvastvanenes 23 








These data, together with the fact that 37 per cent. of the 87 
pupils enrolled are in the primer and 1st reader, and were much of 
the time unable to attend on account of the extraordinary cold 
winter, and that sickness has been much more prevalent than usual 
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are sufficient reasons in the mind of any fair thinking man for the 
most, at least, of the non-attendance during the second term. 


WORK AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


The work done during the time has been quite satisfactory and 
much greater than I have ever been able to accomplish before. 

The classes have been pushed as fast as possible, and those schol- 
ars who have been so constantly absent will find themselves at the 
end of the year, outstripped by those in regular attendance. The 
scholarship of the pupils has been marked from the daily recitations 
and from examinations. The pupils of the 3d, or higher “ form,” 
averaged a scholarship of nearly 8 on a scale of 10; but the records, 
I notice, show a wide difference between those who attended regu- 
larly and those who did not. This rate, I think, might be taken as a 
fair index to the other classes, although I have not averaged them. 


ORGANIZATION. 


In the matter of organization, the school at Auburndale has 
been much improved. Heretofore the only organization the school 
could be said to have had, was the classification given by the differ- 
ent teachers, and varying as much in character as there were differ- 
ences in the characters of the teachers. This has been replaced by the 
grading system for the elementary schools of Wisconsin. My pre- 
decessor, Mr. Witter, owing to an excellent classification, left the 
school in an admirable condition for this change, and the school 
board, by adopting the system with rules for the government of the 
school, have taken a step by which it may be perpetuated so long 
as the school may remain elementary. In the system as introduced 
here, the three “forms” have been retained just as prescribed in 
the circular lately issued by State Superintendent W. C. Whitford, 
but each “form” has been divided into “ parts” or “ year’s works,” 
and simplified as much as possible. 

There are supposed to be about seven years work in the school, 
under this organization, for an ordinary pupil who attends regu- 
larly during the year. Allof the usual obstacles have been met 
with in making this change; but the principal ones were the irreg- 
ular attendance, the unbalanced education of older pupils, and the 
indifference of some parents to the highest good of their children 
and of the school. 
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To overcome the second needs only time when the younger pupils 
will take the place of the older ones; and the only remedy for the 
first and last is a general revolution of public sentiment. 

The prime object in this effort has been to make a beginning, or 
in other words, to lay a foundation for a superstructure which can 
be wrought only by continued effort through following years. The 
work may need remodeling or amending, which may be done as 
necessity may call for it. The greater fear at present, however, is 
the lack of attention and interest that will be given the matter by 
succeeding teachers. On this point the principal responsibility 
rests with the board; for if they are thoroughly interested in the 
matter, they will employ teachers who will give it their attention 
and preserve the organization. I am often asked my reasons for 
making this change and doing all I can to make it permanent. 
People generally are ignorant that a reform is now being attempted 
in this direction, to say nothing of the argument pro and con in the 
matter. 

To make this system of grading a prominent and lasting institu- 
tion in this or any other community, must require a thorough dis- 
cussion of the question among the people; for when they are once 
interested, and they are sure to be when they understand it, they 
will see that it is not neglected. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Corypon T. Purpy, Teacher. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BLACKBOARD READING LESSONS. 


NO. III. 





In the following lesson, the children will be interested because it 
refers to personal matters,— to persons and matters with which all 
are familiar. 

The class consists of Alice, Charlie, John, Mary, Phil, and Sara. 

Their eyes will brighten with intelligence as they see something 
like the following lines grow under the teacher’s crayon. 

Mary has on a pink dress. 

Phil has his eyes very wide open. 

Sara can stand still. 

Alice can bow her head. 
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John has a ball in his desk. 

Charlie can write his name well. 

All will look at Mary’s pink dress, some may have thought it 
red. 

The second line will create a little amusement, if there be truth 
in the statement. 

Sara will ¢ry to stand still, but she is the restless one of the 
class. 

Charlie will read the last line with spirit. 

The teacher may allow any pupil to read each line as soon as it 
is written, and afterward may allow each pupil to read the line in 
which his own name appears. 

As a final test as to whether the words are perfectly familiar, the 
teacher may state to the class, that she will write a line upon the 
board for each pupil. 

This line will tell him to do something that must be done very 
quietly, and without speaking a word. 

And now the teacher writes, noticing the effect of each line. 

Alice may bow her head. 

John may get his ball. 

Phil may close his eyes. 

Sara may stand very still. 

Charlie may write his name on the board. 

Mary may look at her dress. 

You may all take your seats. 

Those who can read this last line readily will take their seats 
first, the others will quietly follow. 

Require the children to reproduce on slates, from memory, the 
lines that contained their own names. 


Oshkosh, Wis. Mrs. E. B. Briaes. 





Do not overburden your memory and make a faithful servant a 
slave. Memory is like a purse—if it is overfull, it cannot shut, 
and all will drop out of it. Marshal your ideas with method and 
precision. One can carry twice more weight in compact bundles 
than when it lies flapping about his shoulders.— Thomas Fuller. 
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Mrs. CHEMISTRY’S PARTY. 


*Twas a clear and cold night in the month of December, 
When in full evening costume, the substances all 

In their fashionable turnouts and coaches of splendor, 
Repaired, in great state, to the Chemistry ball. 


The parlors were brilliant, the halls were well lighted, 
The warm air was heavy with fragrance of flowers, 

A band of sweet music discoursed to the dancers, 
And fleetly as birds sped the joy-laden hours. 


Miss Carbon was there, with déamonds gleaming 
Amid the dark coils of her charcoal black hair; 

Her eyes were like stars, but her heart was like graphite, 
Her soul black as soof, and her head light as air. 


The Nitrogen sisters in simple attire, 
Unthought of, unnoticed, walked on through the maze. 

They were quite “ lesser lights” when compared to Miss Carbon, 
Because they were never supporters of “ blaze.” 


The Oxygen girls were the life of the party, 
So brilliant and witty in all that they said; 

But Miss Silver declared (though I guess ’twas pure malice), 
That neither possessed an idea in her head. 


The Knight (rate) of Potash, the catch of the season, 
Miss Sulphur, the heiress, led forth to the dance; 

Miss Carbon, the brilliant, and two of her sisters 
Were in the same set by an unlucky chance. 


The music struck up,—“ Address to partners!” 
“ First right and left!’? “Promenade!” “ Balance all four!’’ 
“Grand right and left!” “Balance!” “ Join hands, circle, forward!” 
Then —a sudden explosion — the dance was no more. 


My ditty is ended. The tragical tale 
Of the Chemistry party is finished at last. 
A few mould’ring ashes are all that remain 
Of that brilliant affair of the dim distant past. 
Beloit. ©. 


> 





Gentvs at first is little more than a great capacity for receiving 
discipline.— Daniel Deronda. 
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STORY OF A SALMON. 
BY PROFESSOR DAVID 8. JORDAN. 


In the realm of the Northwest Wind, on the boundary line be- 
tween the dark fir forests and the sunny plains, there stands a 
mountain, a great white cone two miles and a half in perpendic- 
ular height. On its lower mile, the dense fir woods cover it with 
never changing green; on its next half-mile, a lighter green of 
grass and bushes gives place in winter to white; and, on its upper- 
most mile, the snows of the great Ice age still linger in unspotted 
purity. The people of Washington Territory say that this moun- 
tain is the great “‘ King-pin of the Universe,’ which shows that, 
even in its own country, Mount Rainier is not without honor. 

Flowing down from the southwest slope of Mount Rainier is a 
cold, clear river fed by the melting snows of the mountain. Madly 
it hastens downs over white cascades and beds of shining sands, 
through birch woods and belts of dark firs to mingle its waters at 
last with those of the great Columbia. 

This river is the Cowlitz, and on its bottom, not many years ago, 
there lay half buried in the sand a number of little orange-colored 
globules, each about as large asa pea. These were not much in 
themselves, but, like the philosopher’s monads, each one had in it 
the promise and potency of an active life. In the waters above 
them, little suckers and chubs and prickly sculpings were straining 
their mouths to draw these globules from the sand, and vicious 
looking crawfishes picked them up with their blundering hands 
and examined them with their telescopic eyes. But one, at least, 
of the globules escaped their curiosity, else this story would not be 
worth telling. 

The sun shone down on it through the clear water, and the rip- 
ples of the Cowlitz said over it their incantations, and it at last 
awoke a living being. It was a fish, a curious little fellow, only 
half an inch long, with great staring eyes which made almost half 
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his length, and a body so transparent that he could not cast a 
shadow. He was a little salmon, a very little salmon, but the water 
was good, and there were flies, and worms, and little living crea- 
tures in abundance for him to eat, and he soon became a large sal- 
mon. And there were many more little salmon with him, some 
larger and some smaller, and they all had a merry time. Those 
who had been born soonest and had grown largest used to chase the 
others around and bite off their tails, or, still better, take them by 
the heads and swallow them whole, for, said they, “ Even young 
salmon are good eating.” ‘ Heads I win, tails you lose” was their 
motto. Thus, what was once two small salmon became united into 
one larger one, and the process of “ addition, division, and silence ” 
still went on. 

By-and-by, when all the salmon were too small to swallow the 
others, and too large to be swallowed, they began to grow restless 
and to sigh fora change. They saw that the water rushing by 
seemed to be in a hurry to get somewhere, and one of them sug- 
gested that its hurry was caused by something good to eat at the 
other end of its course. Then they all started down the stream, 
salmon-fashion, which fashion is to get into the current head up- 
stream and so to drift backward as the river sweeps along. 

Down the Cowlitz river they went for a day and a night, finding 
much to interest them which we need not know. At last, they 
began to grow hungry, and, coming near the shore, they saw an 
angle worm of rare size and beauty floating in an eddy of the 
stream. Quick as thought one of the boys opened his mouth, 
which was well filled with teeth of different sizes, and put it around 
that angle worm. Quicker still he felt a sharp pain in his gills, 
followed by a smothering sensation, and in an instant his comrades 
saw him rise straight into the air. This was nothing new to them, 
or they often leaped out of the water in their games of hide-and- 
seek, but only to come down again with a loud splash not far from 
where they went out. But this one never came back, and the 
others went on their course wondering. 

At last they came to where the Cowlitz and Columbia join, and 
they were almost lost for a time, for they could find no shores, and 
the bottom and the top of the water were so far apart. Here they 
saw other and far larger salmon in the deepest part of the current, 
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turning neither to the right nor left, but swimming straight on up 
just as rapidly as they could. And these great salmon would not 
stop for them, and would not lie and float with the current. They 
had no time to'talk, even in the simple sign-language by which 
fishes express their ideas, and no time to eat. They had an impor- 
tant work before them, and the time was short. So they went on 
up the river, keeping their great purposes to themselves, and our 
little salmon and his friends from the Cowlitz drifted down the 
stream. 

By-and-by the water began to change. It grew denser, and no 
longer flowed rapidly along, and twice a day it used to turn about 
and flow the other way. And theshores disappeared, and the water 
began to have a different and peculiar flavor—a flavor which 
seemed to the salmon much richer and more inspiring than the 
glacier-water of their native Cowlitz. And there were many curi- 
ous things to see; crabs with hard shells and savage faces, but so 
good when crushed and swallowed! Then there were luscious squid 
swimming about, and, to a salmon, squid are like ripe peaches and 
cream for dinner. There were great companies of delicate sardines 
and herring, green and silvery, and it was such fun to chase them 
and to capture them. 

Those who eat only sardines packed in oil by greasy fingers, and 
herrings dried in the smoke, can have little idea how satisfying it 
is to have one’s stomach full of them,*plump and sleek, and silvery, 
fresh from the sea. 

Thus they chased the herring about and had a merry time. Then 
they were chased about in turn by great sea-lions, swimming mon- 
sters with huge half-human faces, long thin whiskers, and blunder- 
ing ways. The sea-lions liked to bite out the throais of the sal- 
mon, with their precious stomachs full of luscious sardines, and 
then to leave the rest of the fish to shift for itself. 

And the seals and the herring scattered the salmon about, and 
at last the hero of our story found himself quite alone, with none 
of his own kind near him. But that did not trouble him much, 
and he went on his way, getting his dinner when he was hungry, 
which was all the time, and then eating a little between meals for 
his stomach’s sake. 

So it went on for three long years; and at the end of this time 
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our little fish had grown to be a great fine salmon, of forty pounds’ 
weight, shining and silvery as a new tin pan, and with rows of the 
loveilest round black spots on his head, and back, and tail. One 
day, as he was swimming about, idly chasing a big sculpin, with a 
head so thorny that he never was swallowed by anybody, all of a 
sudden the salmon noticed a change in the water around him. 

Spring had come again, and the south-lying snow drifts on the 
Cascade Mountains once more felt that the “earth was wheeling 
sunward,” and the cold snow-waters ran down from the mountains 
and into the Columbia river, and made a freshet on the river, and 
the high water went far out into the sea, and out in the sea our 
salmon felt it on his gills; and he remembered how the cold water 
used to feel in the Cowlitz when he was a little fish, and in a blun- 
dering, fishy fashion he thought about it, and wondered whether 
the little eddy looked as it used to, and whether caddice-worms and 
young mosquitoes were really as sweet and tender as he used to 
think they were; and he thought some other things, but, as a sal- 
mon’s mind is located in the optic lobes of his brain, and ours in a 
different place, we cannot be certain, after all, what his thoughts 
really were. What he did we know. He did what every grown 
salmon in the ocean does when he feels the glacier-water once 
more upon his gills. He became a changed being. Hespurned the 
blandishments of soft shelled crabs. The pleasures of the table 
and of the chase, heretofore his only delights, lost their charms for 
him. He turned his course straight toward the direction whence 
the cold fresh water came, and for the rest of his life he never 
tasted a mouthful of food. He moved on toward the river mouth, 
at first playfully, as though he were not really certain whether he 
meant anything after all. Afterward, when he struck the full cur- 
rent of the Columbia, he plunged straight forward with an unflinch- 
ing determination that had in it something of the heroic. 
When he had passed the rough water at the bar, he found that he 
was not alone; his old neighbors of the Cowlitz and many more, 
a great army of salmon, were with him. In front were thousands; 
pressing on, and behind them, were thousands more, all moved by 
acommon impulse, which urged them up the Columbia. 

They were swimming bravely along where the current was deep- 
est, when suddenly the foremost felt something tickling like a cob- 
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web about their noses and under their chins. They changed their 
course a little to brush it off, and it touched their fins as well. Then 
they tried to slip down with the current, and thus to leave it be. 
hind. But no—the thing, whatever it was, although its touch 
was soft, refused to let go, and held them like a fetter; and, the 
more they struggled the tighter became its grasp. And the whole 
foremost rank of the salmon felt it together, for it was a great gill. 
net, a quarter of a mile long, and stretched squarely across the 
mouth of the river. By-and-by men came in boats and hauled up 
the gill-net and threw the helpless salmon into a pile on the botom 
of the boat, and the others saw them no more. We that live out- 
side the water know better what befalls them, and we can tell the 
story which the salmon could not. 

All along the banks of the Columbia river, from its mouth to 
nearly thirty miles away, there is a succession of large buildings, 
looking like great barns or warehouses, built on piles in the river, 
and high enough to be out of the reach of floods. There are thirty 
of these buildings, and they are called canneries. Hach cannery 
has about forty boats, and with each boat are two men and a long 
gill-net, and these nets fill the whole river as with a nest of cob- 
webs from April to July; and to each cannery nearly a thousand 
great salmon are brought in every day. These salmon are thrown 
in a pile on the floor; and Wing Hop, the big Chinaman, takes 
them one after another on the table, and with a great knife dexter- 
ously cuts off the head, the tail, and the fins; then with a sudden 
thrust removes the intestines and the eggs. The body goes into a 
tank of water, and the head goes down the river to be made into 
salmon oil. Next, the body is brought on another table, and 
Quong Sang, with a machine like a feed cutter, cuts it into pieces 
just as long as a one pound can. Then Ah Sam, with a butcher 
knife, cuts these pieces into strips just as wide as the can. Then 
Wan Lee, the China boy, brings down from the loft, where the tin- 
ners are making them, a hundred cans, and into each can puts 
spoonful of salt. It takes just six salmon to fill a hundred cans. 
Then twenty Chinamen put the pieces of meat into the-cans, fitting 
in little strips to make them exactly full. Then ten more solder 
up the cans, and ten more put the cans in boiling water till the 
meat is thoroughly cooked, and five more punch a little hole in the 
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head of each can to let out the air. Then they solder them up 
again, and little girls paste on them bright colored labels showing 
merry little Cupids riding the happy salmon up to the cannery 
door, with Mount Rainier and Cape Disappointment in the back- 
ground; and a legend underneath says that this is ‘“‘ Booth’s” or 
 Badollet’s Best,” or “‘ Hume’s” or “ Clark’s” or “ Kinney’s Super- 
fine Salt-water Salmon.” Then the cans are placed in cases, forty- 
eight in a case, and five hundred thousand cases are put up every 
year. Great ships come to Astoria and are loaded with them, and 
they carry them away to London, and San Francisco, and Liver- 
pool, and New York, and Sydney, and Valparaiso, and Skowhe- 
gan, Maine; and the man at the corner grocery sells them for 
twenty cents a can. 

All this time our salmon is going up the river, escaping one net 
as by a miracle, and soon having need of more miracles to escape 
the rest; passing by Astoria on a fortunate day, which was Sunday, 
the day on which no man may fish if he expects to sell what he 
catches, till finally he came to where nets were few, and, at last, to 
where they ceased altogether. But here he found that scarcely any 
of his many companions were with him, for the nets cease when 
there are no more salmon to be caught in them. So he went on 
day and night where the water was deepest, stopping not to feed or 
loiter on the way, till at last he came to a wild gorge, where the 
great river became an angry torrent, rushing wildly over a huge 
staircase of rocks. But our hero did not falter, and, summoning 
all his forces, he plunged into the cascades, The current caught 
him and dashed him against the rocks. A whole row of silvery 
scales came off and glistened in the water like sparks of fire, and a 
place on his back became black and red, which, for a salmon, is the 
same as being black and blue for other people. His comrades tried 
to go up with him; and one lost his eye, one his tail, and one had 
his lower jaw pushed back into his head like the joints of telescope. 
Again he tried to surmount the Cascades, and at last he succeeded, 
and an Indian on the rocks above was waiting to receive him. But 
the Indian with his spear was less skillful than he was wont to be, 
and our hero escaped, losing only a part of one of his fins, and 
with him came one other, and henceforth these two pursued their 
journey together. 
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Now a gradual change took place in the looks of our salmon. In 
the sea he was plump and round and silvery, with delicate teeth, 
and as handsome and symmetrical a mouth as any one need wish 
to kiss. Now his silvery color disappeared, his skin grew slimy, 
and the scales sank into it; his back grew black and his sides turned 
red—not a healthy red, but a sort of hectic flush. He grew poor, 
and his back, formerly as straight as need be, now developed an 
unpleasant hump at the shoulders. His eyes —like those of all 
enthusiasts who forsake eating and sleeping for some loftier aim — 
became dark and sunken. His symmetrical jaws grew longer and 
longer, and, meeting each other, as the nose of an old man meets 
his chin, each had to turn aside to let the other pass. And his 
beautiful teeth grew longer and longer, and projected from his 
mouth, giving him a savage and wolfish appearance, quite unlike 
his real disposition. For all the desires and ambitions of his nature 
had become centered into one. We do not know what this one 
was, but we know that it was a strong one, for it had led him on 
and on, past the nets and horrors of Astoria, past the dangerous 
Cascades, past the spears of the Indians, through the terrible flume 
of the Dalles, where the mighty river is compressed between huge 
rocks into a channel narrower than a village street; on past the 
meadows of Umatilla and the wheat-fields of Walla Walla; on to 
where the great Snake river and the Columbia join; on up the 
Snake river and its eastern branch, till at last he reached the foot 
of the Bitter-Root Mountains in the territory of Idaho, nearly a 
thousand miles from the ocean, which he had left in April. With 
him still was the other salmon which had come with him through 
the Cascades, handsomer and smaller than he, and, like him, grow- 
ing poor and ragged and tired. At last, one October afternoon, 
they came together to a little clear brook, with a bottom of fine 
gravel, over which the water was but a few inches deep. Our fish 
painfully worked his way to it, for his tail was all frayed out, his 
muscles were sore, and his skin covered with unsightly blotches. 
But his sunken eyes saw a ripple in the stream, and under it a bed 
of little pebbles and sand. So there in the sand he scooped out 
with his tail a smooth round place, and his companion came and 
filled it with orange-colored eggs. Then our salmon came back 
again, and, softly covering the eggs, the work of their lives was 
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done, and, in the old salmon-fashion, they drifted tail foremost 
down the stream. 

Next morning, a settler in the Bitter-Root region, passing by the 
brook near his house, noticed that a “dog salmon” had run in 
there and seemed ‘‘ mighty near tuckered out.” So he took a hoe, 
and, wading into the brook, rapped the fish on the head with it, 
and carrying it ashore threw it to the hogs. But the hogs had a 
surfeit of salmon-meat, and they ate only the soft parts, leaving 
the head untouched. And a wandering naturalist found it there, 
and sent it to the United States Fish Commission to be identified, 
and thus it came to me.— The Popular Science Monthly. 





’ DISCIPLINE-AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


The second subject which I wish to consider, is one brought 
forward in the kindly report of our Board of Visitors. It is that of 
discipline. We shall all heartily agree to the assertion that what 
can be done successfully, in behalf of a wholesome moral life 
among the students of the University, should be freely done by its 
officers. The discipline of the University, as now administered, 
touches four points: (1) It requires of each member of the Uni- 
versity such a discharge of his duties as a student, as to justify his 
presence in his classes. This requisition is fundamental in all 
good discipline. It does not aim directly at moral conduct, but in- 
directly. It is most intimately associated with it. Much the 
larger share of the discipline of the University takes place at this 
point. We trust that the principle involved will be wisely, but 
very faithfully, applied in the future. Indolence is profoundJy im- 
moral, and is very likely to become openly so. Faithfulness in the 
use of the advantages the University offers, should be the constant 
condition of the gift. (2) Fitting deportment is required, in all 
intercourse of the student with the faculty. Any open immorality 
anywhere, on the part of the student, if brought to our notice, is 
regarded as a proper subject of discipline. (4) Counsel is freely 
given collectively and singly to students as to their duties to them- 
selyes, to each other, and to the state. This element of counsel, 
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to be efficient, must be free and sincere, and hardly admits of any 
prescribed terms. Those only should be in charge of a university 
with whom such counsel is spontaneous. 

There is an Opinion more or less current, that fails to express it- 
self clearly, requiring on the part of the faculty an effort — beyond 
what is covered by the above points—to follow the student, and 
intercept him in any mischief intended to himself or others. This 
opinion overlooks the possibilities of the case and the natural.re- 
sults of the method enjoined. There are two principles of very 
general application in this connection. 

The first is that no effort should be made to do what cannot be 
done. The effort itself begets mischief and falls into contempt. It is 
impossible to institute an effectual watch over five hundred young 
men and women, so as to cut them off from lines of action that 
they ‘choose to pursue. The effort is so feeble and so futile, as 
worthily to expose to contempt those who institute it. A parent 
with one, two, or three sons, often fails in such an effort, much 
more must an instructor with one, two, or three hundred under his 
charge. 

The second principle is that the opinions of those to be guided 
must be respected in all wise discipline. The students of a univers 
sity think themselves old enough to guide their own action in the 
main. They resent, therefore, any interference within the ordinary 
range of personal duties. If such interference is insisted on, they 
set themselves to the task of resisting it, and the consequences are, 
first, that transgression acquires new gusto as an act of freedom; 
secondly, sound and kind counsels, which might have otherwise 
found acceptance, are now the words of an adversary. 

The difficulty is that there is truth in this student’s view of the 
subject. He is on the verge of manhood, or fully within its lines, 
and he cannot be called on to accept the conditions of a child. If 
a mistake is made, it is better to make it on the side of undue free- 
dom, rather than on that of undue restraint. After all that can be 
done for him, the young man is so far master of himself that he 
must be trusted. We shall do well, therefore, in counsel and per- 
suasion to start with honest trust, and not with the mere appear- 
ance of it. The method that puts the moral appeal in its purest 
form puts it, on the whole, in its strongest foym. 
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We believe that this view is justified by experience. Young men 
do injure themselves at the University. But that, unfortunately, 
is a universal fault. There can hardly be found as many young 
men who, as a whole, are more considerate, better disposed, or who 
have a clearer perception of their duties to themselves and to 
others.— Report of Pres. John Bascom. 





SCHOOLS IN ROME. 


Prof. R. F. Leighton, Ph. D., read a paper on “ The System of 
Education in Ancient Rome” before the Long Island Historical 
Society last evening. Great attention, the reader said, was paid 
among the Romans to the study of grammar and of correct modes 
of expression. In society pure grammar was a subject of fashiona- 
ble conversation. Crates, the Greek professor, instituted the first 
course of lectures on the subject. Lucilius,in the ninth book of 
his Satires, inaugurated the first spelling reform. Dionysius Thraw 
wrote the first elementary grammar. After the Punic wars Greek 
culture became so fashionable that by many it was preferred to 
their mother tongue. Greek was the language of diplomacy, art, 
science, poetry, and philosophy. At seven years of age the Roman 
boys studied Greek and Latin grammar together. The sons of cen- 
turions went to school at 5 o’clock A. M., with their satchels and 
counting tables slung over their shoulders, and studied in school- 
rooms on the ground-floor, where they were so well and thoroughly 
flogged that their howls aroused the neighbors at very unreasona- 
ble hours. Martial and other satirists spoke of their cries and 
blubbering as one of the chief nuisances of the early morning 
hours — almost as great a pest to the late risers as our street cries, 
in fact. The masters were great disciplinarians and esteemed: cor- 
poral punishment one of the chief means of inducting that pre- 
cious boon, knowledge, into dull heads. If a boy pronounced a 
single syllable wrong he was beaten black and blue and his body so 
covered with weals and welts that it resembled a patchwork cover- 
let or a coat of many colors. The ancients believed that boys were 
naturally vicious and required taming. So great a teacher as Plato 
laid down the axiom that “a boy was the most ferocious of ani- 
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mals.” Others, like Quintilian, protested against undue flogging. 
Pictures found in Herculaneum showed that the English system of 
flogging was likewise in vogue; also, that in some schools, both 
sexes were taught together, although the education of girls was 
comparatively neglected. In the higher social circles, girls were 
taught music and dancing and other fashionable branches, as now- 
a-days. School books were as cheap as with us fifty years ago. A 
text book of 700 verses could be had in three separate editions for 
80, 80, and even as low as eight cents. Tuition was very cheap, 
less than a cent aday. The boys had holidays in March and De- 
cember, and a long vacation in the summer, from June 24 to Octo- 
ber 19, a great part of which was spent with their parents at Ro- 
man Newports and Goney Islands. At fourteen they were put into 
high schools, where they studied rhetoric, poetry, and belles-letters 
generally, their previous efforts having been confined to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with Greek and Latin grammar and verses. 
The younger children were taught their letters and numerals by 
means of small ivory blocks, as at the present day. The pay of a 
teacher was $30 a year—about the hundredth part of a ballot- 
dancer’s.— New York Times. 
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TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 

The school commissioners have net arrived at any conclusion re- 
specting a change in the term for which public school teachers are 
appointed. Under existing rules, the appointment of a teacher is 
made for a school year only, and practically by the commissioner 
of the ward in which the school is located. The objection to this 
is that a teacher is uncertain as to re-appointment and the com- 
missioner finds it more easy to drop a teacher, however good, when 
the term for which sheis employed has expired, than to make a re- 
moval for cause. As a matter of fact, most of the teachers are 
reappointed each year, and the number of good teachers who are 
dropped to make room for the favorites of commissioners is small, 
if there are any such cases. But the fact that the system will per- 
mit this, the fact that the appointments are not made by the 
board as a whole but by the local commissioners, makes it worth 
while to consider the propriety of a change. 
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There is no special reason why teachers should be employed for 
any fixed term. The criticism is no doubt true that some teachers 
would be less efficient if they felt fixed in their positions fora term 
of years. But if there is no specified term — if teachers are em- 
ployed during good behavior, which includes the efficiency de- 
manded, this objection will not hold. On the contrary, a teacher 
will not feel secure even for a year if she be inefficient. Knowing 
that she will be retained as long as she does her work faithfully and 
well, that she will not be removed except for cause, that if her 
work is well done she has no cause to worry about a re-appoint- 
ment — a teacher will be able to work with more heart. A re- 
moval for which the cause cannot be given to the board should 
never be made. The comfort of the commissioners has nothing to 
do with the matter; they are put in office to give us the best possi- 
ble school system and to remove inefficient teachers however they 
may dislike the responsibility of removals. Yet it is a fact, freely 
admitted by the commissioners, that some teachers are retained, 
re-appointed, because the local commissioners shirk the responsi- 
bility of removing them even under the expiration rule. This can 
be corrected only by taking the matter actually out of the 
hands of the local commissioners. The First ward commissioners 
should have just as much authority to appoint the teachers of that 
ward as the commissioners of the other wards have. Of course the 
chief interest of a commissioner is in his own ward, and he will 
always have a considerable influence in the selection of its teach- 
ers, but as nearly as possible the whole board should assume the 
responsibility of all the appointments andremovals. Atallevents, 
the appointment of teachers for an unlimited term, subject to re- 
moval for cause, will not increase the difficulties of just removals. 
Mr. Spencer suggests that when a teacher is dropped, under the 
present system, the cause be put upon the record. If this is done, 
there remains not a single reason why the term of appointment 
should be limited. The change could not injure the interests of 
the 14,000 pupils, even if it did not advance them, as it probably 
would, and it would remove the 225 teachers from the annual fear 
of being forced to join the tramps.— Milwaukee Republican. 





It’s easy finding reasons why other people should be patient.— 
Adan Bede. 
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WOMEN AND THE SCHOOLS. 


States allowing women to vote or hold school offices. 


In most states where concessions of this nature have been made, 
they date back but a few years or months. The influences which 
led to them are aggressive, and the number of States granting sim- 
ilar concessions is continually increasing. With the help obtained 
of commissioner Eaton we have compiled the following memoran- 
dum, correct down to February 8, 1881, since which time Indiana 
and one or two other States have enlarged the privileges of women 
in these matters: 

The new constitution of California limits the rights of suffrage 
to males. This excludes women from voting at any civil elections, 
but, as the constitution declares that no person shall, on account 
of sex, be disqualified from entering upon or pursuing any lawful 
business, vocation, or profession, it is claimed that women are eligi- 
ble to office,—a claim that has not, so far as we know, been adju- 
dicated. 

In Colorado, women may vote at school-district elections and 
may serve as district school directors. 

Connecticut holds women eligible to the position of school vis- 
itors, but the law says nothing of their eligibility for any other 
office. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, and Georgia neither give 
women the right to vote nor to hold any official position in school 
niatters, except that of teacher. 

Illinois has made women eligible to any school office, from di- 
rector to State Superintendent, but has not clothed them with the 
elective franchise in any elections. 

The Attorney General of Indiana says that ‘“‘ women not married, 
who are not minors, who pay taxes and are listed as parents, guar- 
dians, or heads of families, may vote at school meetings.” 

In Iowa no person is ineligible by reason of sex to any school 
office. 

In Kansas women are allowed to vote at school meetings and are 
eligible to election as school officers. 

In Kentucky women having children of school age, or owning 
taxable property, can vote at school meetings. 
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Nothing is said of the right of women to vote in Louisiana, but 
any woman over twenty-one years of age may be a school officer. 

In Massachusetts women may vote at school meetings for mem- 
bers of school committee, and may hold school offices, while in 
Minnesota they may vote on any question determined at school- 
district meetings, besides having the right to hold any school office. 

In Michigan they must be tax-payers to vote at school meetings, 
but any woman over twenty-one years of age is eligible to school 
offices. 

Unmarried women who pay taxes may vote in district school 
meetings in Nebraska. . 

The New Hampshire law on these matters is almost identical 
with that of Massachusetts. 

In New Jersey women over twenty-one years of age, residents 
of the school-district, may be elected to the office of school trustee. 

In New York women who are residents of the district, and hold- 
ers of taxable property in it, are entitled to vote at school meetings, 
while in Oregon this privilege is granted only to widows with tax- 
able property having children to educate. 

Pennsylvania permits women over twenty-one years of age to 
hold any school office. 

Rhode Island only allows them to hold office on school commit- 
tees. 

In Vermont they are eligible to the place of town clerk or town 
superintendent, while Wisconsin makes them eligible to any school 
office except that of State Superintendent. 

As to any States not above named, we believe none of them have 
extended to women the right either to vote or to hold school offices 
of any kind except that of teacher. 

Of the territories, Dakota permits women to vote at school meet- 
ings; Washington grants the same right, but only to such as are 
over twenty-one years of age and liable to taxation; while Idaho 
grants the right to vote as to special district taxes, to widows and 
unmarried women twenty-one years of age, residents of the district 
and holding taxable property. 

Wyoming has granted women all the rights of the elective fran- 
chise, and the right to hold any elective office in the territory.— 
Inter Ocean. 
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Tut New Sprerring— Almost all educators are in favor of re- 
forming the spelling. 

In 1876 an international convention, in behalf of amending 
English orthography, was held at Philadephia, and a Spelling Re- 
form Association was formed. 

Action in favor of reform has since been taken by the State 
Teachers’ Associations of New York, Ohio, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and Virginia; by the National Educational 
Association, the American Institute of Instruction, and many 
smaller associations of educators. 

Professors in our colleges and normal schools have promoted the 
formation of spelling reform associations among students. The 
experience of the University of Illinois, and Oberlin College indi- 
cates that wherever an earnest member of a good western college 
will lead the way, the whole institution, substantially, will join the 
reform. 

In England the latest phase of the spelling-reform movement is 
very similar to that in America. In 1876 the National Union of 
Elementary Teachers passed a resolution in favor of a royal com- 
mission to inquire into the spelling of the language; it was taken 
up by the school boards and eminent educators all through the 
country, and finally presented in 1878 to the lord president of the 
council, 

Both in America and Great Britain the educational journals 
have opened their columns freely to the discussion of the reform, 
and some of them have used amended spelling in part of their 
pages. Broadsides of opinion in favor of the reform from promi- 
nent educators by the hundred have been published. 

In all this copious expression of interest I do not know a single 
scholar or eminent educator of the new generation who has come 
out in favor of the old spelling. Two or three very respectable 
old functionaries I have known to protest against trying to get rid 
of it. 

This state of opinion among teachers was almost a matter of 
course. Few professions have changed as much as teaching in the 
last half century. The old spirit and method which had their in- 
signia in the rod have passed away. A new spirit of love and 
progress animates the teacher of to-day. The ablest minds rejoice 
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to serve the profession. They study the children, invent apparatus 
and methods, write books for them, make art and nature tributary 
to their improvement and enjoyment. It was impossible that the 
cries of generation after generation over the puzzles of spelling 
should pass unheard. 

As fast and as far as the general assent of the community can 
be won, teachers will be prompt to use amended spelling in the 
schools.— F. A. Marcu in Home Journal. 





STaTE ExamInations.— The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of this State has ordered that examinations of applicants for 
State certificates be held, commencing on Tuesday, the 12th day of 
July, 1881, at two o’clock p. M., at the high school buildings in Al- 
bany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Plattsburgh, Syracuse, and Watertown. 
The examinations will, as heretofore, be conducted by competent 
persons, the results reported to him, and such of the candidates as 
have given satisfactory evidence of their learning, ability, and good 
character, will receive certificates qualifying them to teach in any 
of the public schools of the State without further examination. 

Candidates must be present at the beginning of the examination, 
produce testimonials of character, and must have had at least three 
years’ experience as teachers. They must pass a thorough exam- 
ination in the following named branches: Reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, grammar and analysis, composition, geography, outlines of 
American history, arithmetic, elementary algebra, and plane geom- 
etry. (In place of geometry, candidates may offer themselves, if 
they choose, for examination in Latin as far as three books of 
Cesar.) They will also be expected to have a general knowledge 
of book-keeping, rhetoric, the natural sciences, linear and perspect- 
ive drawing, general history, general literature, methods, school 
economy, civil government, and school law. The examinations 
will be open to candidates residing in any part of the State and to 
such residents of other States as declare it to be their intention to 
teach in this State-—New York School Journal. 





Pror. W. D. Wurtney has received the order Pour le Merite, 
possibly in the place of Mr. Carlyle, and surely as a merited honor. 
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No European government could bestow a higher compliment. The 
order Pour le Merite was established by Frederic II. in 1740. May 
81, 1842, Frederic William IV. added to the military order a civil 
class for eminent artists and scholars. The civil class is limited to 
thirty Germans and a small number of foreigners, and none of the 
latter can receive the order save upon the recommendation of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences and Arts. Prof. Whitney, it is safe to 
assume, was chosen on account of his labors in Sanscrit, and the 
honor came as the free gift of a great government acting upon the 
advice of a corporation which, in matters of scholarship, has no su- 
perior and few peers, if any. Is not Prof. Whitney the first Amer- 
ican thus honored ?— Ez. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. Does the resignation of a district officer that is presented to 
one of the other two members of the board privately, vacate the 
office ? 

A. It does not. The resignation of such an officer must be pre- 
sented “to the board” and it takes the remaining two to constitute 
“the board,” under such circumstances, and “the board” could 
take no action upon it except at a legally called meeting. 

Q. Can a district treasurer be removed because he can neither 
speak nor write the English language? 

A. The liw provides for the removal of any district officer by the 
county judge only “ for willful neglect of duty ” (vide Sec. 507, R.S.) 
and for the vacating of “the office of every officer required by law 
to execute an official bond, whenever a judgment shall be obtained 
against such officer for a breach of the conditions of such bond,” 
by the Governor. (Vide Sec. 963, R. 8.) If he cannot unaided 
perform the duties of his office (which require keeping records and 
making reports in the English language), and will not obtain suf- 
ficient aid to do it, it is possible that such refusal or neglect might 
seem to the judge to constitute adequate cause for his removal 
under the law. 
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Q. Has the chairman of a school meeting the right to cast a sec- 
ond vote in case of a tie vote? 

A. No. Being chairman confers no such authority. Those 
presiding officers who have special power to vote in case of a tie 
have no vote at other times. 

Q. How can an officer be removed who holds his office by virtue 
of an election in which the ballot of a minor and the second ballot 
of the chairman were cast and counted? 

A. He can be removed by the judgment of a circuit court in an 
action brought against him on a writ of quo warranto sued out by 
any private citizen of the district who feels aggrieved and believes 
the officer illegally in possession of his office. (Vide Sec. 3466, 
R. 8.) 

Q. Have district boards, or boards of education in cities the right 
to make and enforce a rule that shall prevent the schools from clos- 
ing on legal holidays occurring on school days? 

A. The uniform ruling of this department is that they have no 
such right or power. It is held that it is contrary to good public 
policy, since the keeping of most of the legal holidays inures to the 
benefit of the community as regards public sentiment concerning 
many matters of vital importance. While the law does not posi- 
tively close the schools on legal holidays occurring on school days, 
it must be held that it leaves everybody interested free to act his 
own pleasure in regard to the matter. 

Q. If a teacher closes school on a legal holiday occurring on a 
school day, in spite of a rule of the board forbidding it, must the 
teacher be paid for the day ? 

A. Sec. 459, R. 8. says the day shall be counted “‘ though no 
school be taught,” and this with special reference to a settlement 
with the teacher as to wages. There is no escape from the conclu- 
sion that the teacher must be paid. 

Q. Does the contract hold with a teacher beyond the expiration 
of his certificate? 

A. It does not. Whenever he ceases to be “a qualified teacher” 
the contract with him as such determines. It is not good policy 
to contract with a teacher for a term that reaches beyond the life 
of his certificate, and whenever it is done the utmost care should 
be taken by all parties concerned to have it renewed in time to 
avoid any controversy or doubt whatever in the matter. 
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CONCERNING THE SCHOOL FUND. 


» Last winter a bill was prepared by the representative of some 
northern county that had been paying its fines, penalties, etc., into 
the State treasury, with the intent to have the Legislature refund 
said moneys because other counties had failed to comply with the 
law. The bill was submitted to Hon. Alex. Wilson, the Attorney 
General, by the party having it in charge; and when he looked 
into the matter, he declared that not only the money ought not to 
be refunded but that the other counties ought to be made to pay 
up, and he at once took measures to bring about that very desirable 
result. Upon consultation with the State Treasurer, it was decided 
to issue the following circular to country treasurers which explains 
itself : 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Office of State Treasurer, 
Maprson, January 18, 1881. 

Dear Srr: I find on looking over your report that you have omitted to 
comply with subdivision 5 of section 715, Chapter 87 Revised Statutes. I 
want a verified statement of the fines, penalties, etc., collected by you, and the 
money paid into the treasury less legal fees for the year preceding your re. 
port. Your account cannot be closed until this is done. I find that a report 
of fines, penalties, etc., has not been made by your predecessors for 
years. The Attorney General requests that you forward a statement of such 
matters as they appear by the books in your office for those years. 

RIcHARD GUENTHER, 
State Treasurer. 





This circular brought a variety of answers which very properly 
were turned over to the Attorney General, and after due delibera- 
tion he moved in the matter still further as appears by the follow- 
ing decision of the Supreme Court which we give in full: 


STATE EX REL. Ricwarp GUENTHER, State Treasurer, vs. Winuts MILEs, 
County Treasurer of Rock county. 

The state treasurer filed his petition in this court, stating and alleging that 
during the year 1880 the county treasurer of Rock county, the respondent, 
received certain sums of money for “licenses fines and penalties,” payable to 
the state treasurer, and that upon demand, he had failed to transmit to the 
state treasurer a statement thereof, or to pay over such money to him as re- 
quired by R. S., 252 Sec., 715 $5. A writ of mandamus in that behalf to such 
county treasurer was prayed. Thereupon an alternative writ of mandamus 
was allowed and issued commanding the respondent to make the return re- 
quired by the statute, or show cause to the contrary. 
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The respondent makes return to the alternative writ, admitting that he has 
not transmitted such statement to the state treasurer, nor paid over to him 
any moneys received for fines, etc. He also admits that during the year 1880 
he received from the district attorney, sheriff, clerk of the circuit court, and 
justices of the peace of his county a little more than $2,400, being the pro- 
ceeds of fines for breaches of the penal laws, imposed in said county and col- 
lected by those oflicers respectively. He then alleges that all of the moneys 
so received by him for fines have been absorbed by the expenses of the pros- 
ecutions in which such fines were imposed and collected, and which the 
county has paid. He also states that during such year he received four hun- 
dred dollars collected on forfeited recoguizances in criminal cases. 

The Attorney General interposed a general demurrer to the return of the 
respondent. 
OPINION — LYON, J. 


The constitution provides that the clear proceeds of all fines collected in 
the several counties for any breach of the penal laws, shall constitute a part 
of the school fund of the State. Art., 10, section 2. 

The statute provides that it shall be the duty of the county treasurer “to 
transmit to the State Treasurer, at the time he is required by law to pay the 
State taxes, a particular statement, verified by his affidavit indorsed upon or 
attached thereto, of all moneys received by him during the preceding year, 
and which are payable to the State Treasurer, for licenses, fines, penalties, or 
on any other account, and at the same time pay to the State Treasurer the 
amount thereof after deducting the legal fees.” R.8., 252 section 715 §5. The 
legal fees which the county treasurer may retain out of such moneys is two 
per cent. thereof. Section 719. 

No deduction for the benefit of the county can lawfully be made by the 
county treasurer from the fines paid to him unless the same is authorized by 
law. It is for the legislature to determine what deductions are to be made, 
and not the county treasurer or the county board of supervisors. Even the 
power of the legislature in this respect is limited as appears from the cases 
of Lynch vs. The Steamer Economy, 27 Wis., 69, and Dution vs. Fowler, id., 427. 
To permit each board of supervisors to determine for itself, or each county 
treasurer for himself, what expenses shall be deducted from fines collected, 
would be to introduce inextricable confusion. Under such a system there 
would be no fixed, certain rules by which the “clear proceeds” of fines could 
be determined. Or, what is very probable, there would be no such “ clear 
proceeds” jeft for the school fund. The system would be unjust and intoler- 
able, and its practical effect would be, doubtless, to dry up one of “the 
sources which the constitution has ordained to replenish and increase the 
school fund of the State. 

The legislature has provided for no deduction from such fines except two 
per cent. thereof, which the treasurer may retain. Hence, under existing 
laws, the clear proceeds of fines received by the county treasurer is ninety- 
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eight per cent. thereof, which must be paid into the State treasury for the ben. 
efit of the school fund. See People ew rel. Board of Education of Detroit v3, 
Treasurer of Wayne Co., 8 Mich., 892; Woodward vs. Gregg, 3d Green (Iowa), 
287. 

The respondent probably believed it his duty to retain the fines under sec, 
3310 R.S. But that section applies only to forfeitures as distinguished from 
fines. See sec. 3294. The return does not show that any forfeiture has been 
received by the respondent. Hence, if the section is a valid enactment (of 
which there is some doubt) still it does not aid the return or affect the case, 

Moreover, it is the duty of each county treasurer to make his verified state. 
ment to the State Treasurer pursuant to the statute, whether he has any moneys 
collected for fines, etc., or not. If he has not, he should state the fact, and 
verify it. 

In no other way can the State Treasurer know officially that all of the mon- 
eys from these sources, belonging to the school fund, has reached the treasury 
of the State. Hence, even though the respondent had no moneys in his hands 
from such sources, still the return to the alternative writ would be demurable 
because it admits his failure to transmit such verified statement to the State 
Treasurer. 

The statutes provides that moneys collected on forfeited recognizances in 
criminal cases shall be paid into the county treasury. We are aware of no 
constitutional or statutory provision which requires the county treasurer to 
pay it over to the State Treasurer. We conclude, therefore, that moneys col- 
lected from this source belong to the county. 

It follows from the foregoing views that the demurrer to return must be 
sustained. The respondent has leave to amend his return at any time 
within sixty days. 





The following circular explains itself, and shows that the Attor- 
ney General is in earnest about the matter: 


Strate oF WISCONSIN, 
Office of Attorney General, 
Maprson, June 17, 1881. 


Se ee 
County Treasurer of —— County: 

Dear Sir: The constitution of this State provides that the clear proceeds 
of all fines collected in the several counties for any breach of the penal laws 
of the State, shall constitute a part of the School Fund. Art. X., sec. 2. 

The statute provides that it shall be the duty of the county treasurer to 
transmit to the State Treasurer, at the time he is required by law to pay the 
State taxes, a particular statement, verified by his affidavit endorsed upon or 
attached thereto, of all moneys received by him during the preceding year, 
and which are payable to the State Treasurer for licenses, fines, penalties, or 
on any other account; and at the same time pay to the State Treasurer 
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the amount thereof, after deducting the legal fees. Rev. Stat. 252, sec. 715. 
The legal fees are two per cent. of such moneys. Sec. 719. 

The Supreme Court of this State, in a recent decision, in the case of the 
State ex rel. Richard Guenther, State Treasurer, vs. Willis Miles, County 
Treasurer of Rock County, holds “that the legislature has provided for no 
reduction from such fines, except two per cent. thereof, which the treasurer 
may retain. Hence, under existing laws, the ‘clear proceeds’ of fines re- 
ceived by the county treasurer is ninety-eight per cent. thereof, which must 
be paid into the State treasury, for the benefit of the School Fund. * * * 
Moreover, it is the duty of each county treasurer to make his verified state- 
ment to the State Treasurer, pursuant to the statute, whether he has any 
moneys collected for fines, etc., or not. If he has not, he should state the 
fact and verify it. In no other Way can the State Treasurer know officially, 
that all the moneys from these sources, belonging to the School Fund, has 
reached the treasury of the State.” 

The treasurer of your county has made no statement to the State Treasurer, 
or paid to him any such fines or penalties, as required by law, for the years 
—— —, and especially has he omitted such statement and neglected to pay 
sudi moneys due for fines, penalties, etc., collected for the year 1880. These 
moneys have been due from you since the day you paid the State taxes for 
that year, and must be promptly remitted to the State Treasurer, together with 
your verified statement. See Rev. Stat., sec. 715 and 1123. 

It is expected that the cuunty board of supervisors will speedily make 


arrangements to pay over past delinquencies. 
ALEx. WILSON, 


Attorney General. 

The Attorney General expects to collect the dues for 1880 pretty 
soon, and thinks that. the amount for that year alone will not fall 
short of twenty thousand dollars, if it does not largely exceed 
that sum; and he believes the arrears for the previous years will 
exceed one hundred thousand dollars. These sums will all go into 
the permanent school fund, and will not affect the income till they 
are invested by the commissioners. It was supposed by the framers 
of the constitution that in this very connection they had provided 
for a large and constant revenue; but thus far comparatively little 
benefit has been derived, since four-fifths of all the counties, in- 
cluding the most populous, have made no returns for ten years, 
and the school interests of the State are under great obligation to 
General Wilson for his efficient and valuable labors in this matter. 





_. Every man’s work pursued steadily tends to becegme an end in 
_ and so bridge over the loveless chasms of his life.— Silas 
arner. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 










Wisconsin Teachers’ Asssociation, 29th Annual Session. 






At Appleton, July 6, 7, and 8, 1881. 






PROGRAMME. 







Wednesday Evening, July Cth. 

Lecture: Prof. F. H. King; “The Modern Doctrine of Evolution.” (Illus. 
trated.) 

General Business. 











Thursday. 9 A. M.to1 P. MW. 










Reception Address: by Mayor Humphrey Pierce. 

President’s Address. 

Report: A Cheap Course of Reading for Teachers. G. 8. Albee, J. T. Lunn, 
Jas. Mac Alister, D. A. Morgan, Agnes Hosford. 

Paper: M. 8. Frawley; “Examinations in School,—their Methods and 
Functions.” 

Paper: Geo. T. Foster; “ American Mechanics.” 

Puper: Dr. J. T. Reeve, of State Board of Health. 

Paper: J. M. Rait; “ Ungraded and Backward Pupils, — What shall we Do 
with Them ?” 

Paper: “Naplesand Surroundings,” Miss Etta S. Carl. 

General Business. 

















Thursday Evening, July ith. 


Lecture: J.B. Whiting, M. D.; “The Child of To-day — The Citizen of To- 
morrow.” 
General Business. 
Friday, 9 A. M.to1 P.M. 


Paper; E.G. Haylett; Drawing, with blackboard illustrations. 

Paper: Prof. N. M. Wheeler; “The Machine in Education.” 

Paper: Miss Mary Wadsworth — Late of Boston, Mass. 

Paper: Dr. Walter Kempster; ‘Do the Prevalent Methods of Preparation, 
Examination, and Promotion of Scholars, Promote Mental and 
Physical Health 2?” 

Paper: President G. S. Albec; “The Practical in Education.” 

General Business, Reports, and Election of Officers. 

At the conclusion of each paper the subject is open for discussion. 
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Hotel rates, $1.00 and $2.00 per day. Ample accommodation by citizens 
at reasonable prices. 
J. H. Goup, I. N. Stewart, 


Secretary. President. 
RAILWAY RATES. 





All roads in Wisconsin will sell one-fifth fare tickets to members returning 
from Appleton until July 10th, excepting the Racine & Southwestern road, 
which will sell one-third fare tickets to returning members. 


EXCURSIONS. 


The C.& N. W. Road will sell round-trip excursion tickets to members for 
$13.10, carrying from Appleton to Marquette, and return to Appleton, good 
July 9th to August 7th, and will sell one-fifth fare tickets from Appleton to all 
Wisconsin stations on the C. & N. W. Road, until August 7th. 

The Wisconsin Central Road will sell tickets to members from Appleton to 
Ashland, and thence returning to all stations on the Central, at one cent per 
nile. 

All members intending to make either excursion should notify the under- 
signed before July ist, to enable roads to issue necessary orders. Possibly 
additional excursionists can be accommodated by giving notice on the ground 


at Appleton. 
W. D. Parker, Railway Clerk, River Falls, Wis. 





Annual Meeting of Institute Conductors. 
July 5th and 6th, 1881, Held in the High School Building, Appleton, Wis. 


PROGRAMME: 

Tuesday, July 5th. 
FORENOON. 

1. 9:00 o’clock.— Devotional Exercises. 

2. 9:10 o’clock.— Organization. 

8. 9:15 o’clock.— Reading, Prof. Rob’t Graham. 

4. 10:15 o’clock.— Arithmetic, Prof. A. J. Hutton. 

5. 11:15 o’clock.— Writing, Prof. J. B. Thayer. 


AFTERNOON. 


6. 2:00 o’clock.— Language, Prof. A. Salisbury. 
7. 8:00 o’clock.— Spelling, Supt. Jas. T. McCleary. 
8. 4:00 o’clock.— Examination of Teachers in connection with the Insti- 


tutes, Hon. W. H. Chandler. 
EVENING. 


9. 8:00 o’clock.— Future Work in the Gradation of Country Schools, State 
Supt. W. C. Whitford. 


3— Vou. XI.—No. 6. 
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10. 8:30 0’clock.— Lessons Learned in Introducing the Grading System 
into Country Schools, Supt. Jas. T. Lunn. 

11. 9:00 o’clock— Examinations for Admission to the Three Forms, Supt. 
C. F. Viebahn. 


Wednesday, July 6th. 
FORENOON. 


12, 9:00 o’clock.— Devotional Exercises. 
13. 9:10 o’clock.— Drawing, Prof. A. J. Hutton. 
14. 10:10 o’clock.— Geography, Prof. J. B. Thayer. 
15. 11:10 o’clock.— United States History and Civil Government, Prof. A, 
Salisbury. 
AFTERNOON. 


16. 2:00 o’clock.— Talks.on Good Behavior, Prof. A. A. Miller. 

17. 2:45 o’clock.— Exercises in Local History, Prof. A. F. North. 

18. 3:30 o’clock.— Theory and Art of Teaching, Prof. Rob’t Graham. 

19. 4:30 o’clock.— General Discussion on the Institute Work for this year. 


NOTES. 


1. The exercises are confined principally to the discussion of subjects pre. 
sented in the Institute Syllabus for this year. 

2. It is arranged that the first half of the hour assigned to each subject 
will be occupied by the person named in the programme; and that the last 
half will be devoted to a general discussion of the subject, and in this all the 
conductors are expected to participate. ; 

8. The persons appointed to assist the regular conductors in holding the 
institutes next summer and fall, are expected to be present and take part 
in the exercises. 

4, All the conductors are requested to be in attendance at the opening of 
the meeting, Tuesday morning. 

5. One-half of the actual expenses of the conductors in traveling to Apple- 
ton and returning home, and all their expenses in attendance upon the meet 
ing will be paid by the board of Regents of Normal Schools. 

W. C. Wurrrorp, 

Madison, Wis., May 30, 1881. W. H. CHANDLER, 

Wo. E. Surrn, 
Institute Committee. 





Programme of Semi-Annual Meeting cf Superintendents, 


At Appleton, Wis., Thursday Afternoon, July 7, 1881. 


1. Organization and roll call. 
2. Address— Examinations in theory and art of teaching. Hon.,.W. C. 
Whitford. 
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. Township system of school government. Supt. Ed. McLoughlin. 
4, Uses and abuses of the county superintendency. Supt. B. R. Grogan. 






5. Value of teachers’ meetings, and how to conduct them. Supt. W. R. 


Taylor. 


6. Isa uniformity of teachers’ examinations ee the State desira- 


ble? Supt. Betsey M. Clapp. 


7. Difficulties to be encountered in grading our country schools. Supt. 


D. A. Mahoney. 


C. E. BuEtn, Chairman of Committee. 





EDUCATION AT THE STATE FAIR. 


We publish below the Premium List, and bespeak for it a careful perusal 
by all who may be able to contribute in any way to the success of this depart- 


ment of the Fair. 


The premiums are very liberal and abundant; and we hope 


the officers may be rewarded for their liberality by a very full exhibit. 


DEPARTMENT K— Epucation AND Naturau History. 


Superintendent —Joun 8S. Dore, Neillsville. 


1. No entry fees required in this 
“ee 
2, All written work from any one 

school (or department of any graded 
school) shall be with pen and ink (ex- 
cept otherwise stated), on heavy flat 

cap paper, and the paper must be of 
uniform size, 8x11 inches (a margin 
of 1144 inches must be left for bind. 
ing), ‘bound with a title page, giving 
name of the school, number of the 
district, name of the town, post oflice, 
and county; also the number of pu- 
pils belonging to the school, and the 
number whose work is exhibited. 
The name of the teacher or teachers, 
if not on the exhibit, must be fur- 
nished to the secretary at the time 
the entry is made. 

3. A copy of the questions answered 
must be bound with each set of pa- 
pers. Each paper must contain the 
answers to ten questions. Drawing 

may be with either pen or pencil. 

4, It is expected that the prepara- 
tion of the papers will be conducted 
in the same manner as a written ex- 
amination —the pupils to have no 
previous knowledge of the questions 
given, and to receive no assistance 
during the writing; and that all pa- 
pers entered for one premium will 
be prepared at the same time, except 





that more time may be taken for the 
drawing and penmanship papers en- 
tered for the sweepstakes for all 
schools. 

5. Each paper should state in the 
pupil’s hand writing, the name of the 
pupil, the age in years, date when 
the work was done, time of pursuing 
the study, and such other items as 
may be considered necessary to a just 
estimation of the work. 

6. In all competition for premiums, 
by schools, the work of at least 40 
per cent. of the pupils must be ex- 
hibited. 

7%. Schools in all portions of the 
State are earnestly solicited to send 
in such specimens of work as have 
been done by the pupils during the 
past school year. 

8. Ample space will be provided 
for the exhibition of educational lit- 
erature, text-books, school furniture, 
fittings, and all appliances and appa- 
ratus “for illustration, instruction, and 
training. 

No premiums will be given for 
such articles, but a competent com- 
mittee will be appointed to examine 
all the exhibits and carefully note and 
report such points of excellence and 
superiority as shall meet their ap- 
proval, which report shall be pub- 
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lished in the volume of transactions 
of this society. 

9. Entries can be made at any time 
by addressing the secretary of the 
State Agricultural Society, Geo. E. 
Bryant, Madison, Wisconsin. 


CLASS 82. 


Best Drawing, Plans, and Specifica- 
tions for Country District School 
House — methods of heating and 
ventilation, furniture and appara. 
tus all complete, with estimated 
ROBE ss:es:s5'0s seas ese seus ton ecrne 


CLASS 53 — High School Exhibit. 


Best general display of work... $10 
SOCONG: DOSE: <0. 5:00:05 0:0-0'° - 5 
To the high school pupil for best 
exhibit of work in the several 
branches, including an essay. 5 
second best...... Seeesees, oO 


CLASS 54— Graded School Fvhibtt. 


Schools competing for these prem- 
iums must show, first year — number- 
work and writing (five lines); second 
year — number-work and spelling ( fif- 
teen words); third year — language 
and writing (ten lines); fourth year — 
arithmetic and spelling (twenty 
words); fifth year—language and 
geography; sixth year — arithmetic 
and spelling (twenty words); seventh 
year — geography and writing (one 
page); eighth year—U. 8. history 
and English grammar, 

To enter for the sweepstakes, a 
school must show work as above in- 
dicated for each year, first to eighth 
inclusive. 

Work for the first and second years 
may be done with pencil. 


Best first year work..... coeee $4.00 
second best.......+. coscee 2.00 
Best second year work ....... 4.00 
second best....-.. éseweese “OeUU 
Best third year work ......... 4.00 
second best.......... ssceoe 2000 
Best fourth year work........ 4.00 
second best...e..ceccccsece 2-00 
Best fifth year work.......... 4.00 
SECON Dest. .ce.sseseesseee 2.00 
Best sixth year work......... 4.00 
second best.....sec.eesceee 2-00 
Best seventh year work....... 4.00 
second best..........-- ese OO 
Best eighth year work ....... 4.00 
second best.....eeeseereeee 2-00 
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SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best exhibit for each year, first 
to eighth inclusive.... Diploma 
SECON hest.cccrccsccesssss 4.00 


Drawine — Graded Schools. 


Best exhibit in Drawing by pu- 
pils in first year ......... 


second best..... ccccccoccoe 00 
Best second year......+e..... 1.00 
SECON hest..ccccccccccrcce 200 
Best third year .......e0..0-. 1.00 
SCCONd HOS. ccccccscscccce OG 
Best fourth year ...2..esee00. 1.00 


HOCONG DES... sci ccieccecsecs OO 


Best fifth year ....cccccccsese 1.00 
BECONG DES sscccjislceesecces a0 
Best sixth year..... Misialeccts soos 100 


SECON DSticccscerncegsces aM 


Best seventh year .....ee..e0. 1.00 
second best..... eceanoreeee (com 
Best eighth year ,........... 1.00 
SCCONG DEBE .cccssscvesnces OU 


CLASS 55— Rural District School. 
Best exhibit of spelling ...... $4.00 


RECONG (PORE as saieieres hacaee -- 2.00 
Best specimen Penmanship... 4.00 
second best......... eocccee 4.00 
Best specimen Drawing.....- 4.00 
second best......... covccs 2.00 
Best work in Arithmetic...... 4.00 
second best.......... cceeee eeUU 
Best work in Geography ..... 4.00 
second Dest.......00 0 wesinee 200 
Best Language (Eng. Gram.).. 4.00 
second best......e0. Avceene (OCU 
Best U.S. History ........... 4.00 
BECON PCSb sss 00% ss.seeccee 2.00 
Best work in Natural History. 4.00 
second best..... sédevecetes OcUU 
Best Essays....... materia -eeee 4.00 
second best...-...+.. Kecews. oe 
To the common Rural District 
School pupil, never having 
attended any higher school — 
for best exhibit of work in 
all of above branches...... 4.00 
second best....ee-ceeesee 2.00 


CLASS 56— Country Schools of one 
Department.— Graded. 

For country schools that have been 
graded according to the system pre- 
sented and recommended by Hon. W. 
C. Whitford, State Superintendent, 
For best exhibit of work in — 

first or Primary Form... $5.00 

acond best.ccccccccocscee 8.00 
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Best in Second Form........ 5.00 CLASS 58. 
second best....... Kerb essie's 3.00 

Best in Third Form...... ... 5.00 | To the County or City Superin- 
second best......seseesees 3.00 tendent exhibiting best list 

For best exhibit in all three of Examination Questions 
forms, showing the complete for first grade certificate.... $5.00 
work of a school, with a Reg- Best for second grade ........ 5.00 
ister of the school for the Best for third grade........ . 5.00 
term during which the work 
was done, kept in Lunn’s Superintendents are cordially in- 
School Register, fully filled vited to place on exhibition a com- 
Deseo oclaa toe eacleasa arate ots 10.00 | plete file of all examination questions, 

. yrogrammes of recitations and study, 

CLASS 57— Commercial Colleges. iepette circulars, or other matter of 

Best exhibition ..... ..-+- Diploma. | general interest they have issued or 
second best..... eecseecsees $0.00 | used during the past year. 











HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


On May 16 Messrs. Conkling and Platt, finding that their opposition to the 
confirmation of Judge Robertson as collector of the port of New York had 
proved unavailing, resigned their seats in the U. $8. Senate and sought endorse- 
ment from the New York legislature, in the form of a re-election. 

A few days later the Senate adjourned, and since then the chief political 
sensation has been the “dead lock” at Albany, the resigning Senators being 
as yet quite unable to secure any vote that at all resembles an endorsement. 

The difficulty with England growing out of the Fortune Bay affair has been 
settled by the payment of $75,000 to the United States; but the question of 
fishing rights in future is still an open one, 

Some western newspapers are making much talk over the Hennepin Canal 
project, a scheme to connect the Mississippi with Lake Michigan by a ditch 
from the river near Rock Island to Hennepin on the Illinois river, and thence 
to Chicago. 

The attitude of the United States towards the Panama Canal is made some. 
what more difficult by the rejection by the Columbian Senate of the treaty 
recently negotiated. It contained a clause giving the United States the right 
to occupy the isthmus in case the neutrality of the canal were threatened. 
The De Lesseps company have taken another step forward in the purchase of 
the Panama Railroad, which had certain rights conflicting with the interests 
of the canal. 

Gen. Grant has secured the desired concession and charter for the Mexican 
Southern railway. It is to extend from the City of Mexico to the frontier of 
Guatemala, about 700 miles, and branches will reach Vera Cruz and some 
port on the Pacific coast. 

Doubtless the most important evert of the month has been the publication 
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and sale of the revised translation of the New Testament, a work which hag 
engaged the labors of a large body of eminent English and American 
scholars for several years past. It can now be had at prices varying from three 
cents to ten dollars. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


Russia continues unhappy. It has been entirely successful in its war with 
the Turcomans, and has negotiated a new treaty with China, settling the 
Kuldja difficulty on favorable terms. But the domestic troubles continue, 
What is called a reactionary policy has been adopted by the government, 
The reforms that seemed to be impending now seem to have been abandoned, 
and the high autocratic policy is in the ascendant. Gen. Melikoff, virtually 
the premier, has been succeeded by Gen. Ignatieff. 

Riots against the Jews have taxed the police powers of the government, 
and the pillaged Hebrews are fleeing to other countries. 

Prince Charles, of Roumania, was crowned King, May 22. The crown was 
of steel from the cannon captured at Plevna. 

Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, aspires not to a higher title but to greater 
power, and has attempted a coup d’ etat in the shape of a suspension of the 
constitution and a dismissal of the ministry. 

Turkey has quelled the Albanian revolt and has commenced the fulfillment 
of the Greek treaty. Thus, things look somewhat quieter in that quarter, 
though the Sultan is anything but pleased with the French occupation of 
Tunis. 

Meanwhile France is complacent, and able to endure if not enjoy Turkish 
and Italian chargin. And Spain, not insensible to example, begins to think 
of laying its hand on Morrocco. 

The French are sending out a new exploring party to survey the projected 
railway from Algeria to Soudan. The main line, to Timbuctoo, will be 1,600 
miles in length, with abranch to the French military colony on the Senegal 
river. The cost of the road, with its branches, is estimated at $80,000,000. 

Ireland continues in a deeply disturbed condition, with apparently increas- 
ing irritation. The Land Bill has somewhat improved,prospects of an early 
passage through the Commons. 


THE RAILROAD KINGS. 


The remarkable flow of capital into railroad construction, of which some 
account was given in this department two months ago, is doing for the present 
time much what the war did for the period just previous to this. 

The war epoch developed and furnished opportunity for the latent executive 
talent of the nation, and gave to history a brilliant group of great generals. 
The railway epoch, on which we have well entered, is in turn giving us a 
great group of managers and financiers, who have already come to be known 
as the Railroad Kings. 

Their names are as well known to the commercial world as those of Grant 
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Sherman, or. Lee; but as they have not yet got into our text-books it may be 
well to make some mention of them here. 

The first name in this group, in more respects than that of chronology, is 
that of Col. Thomas A. Scott, late President of the Pennsylvania road. Tom. 
Scott, as he was familiarly called, was Assistant Secretary of War in 1862. 
In 1863, he was Quartermaster on the staff of Gen. Hooker. But he is best 
known as the head and front, for years past, of the Great Pennsylvania Trunk 
line, and the real originator of the great southwestern system already de- 
scribed in these columns. A year ago his nervous system broke dewn from 
over-work, and in May last he was entombed. 

We name next, Wm. H. Vanderbilt, President of the N. Y. Central and its 
half dozen or more allied lines. He is not a “railroad man” in the strict 
sense that Col. Scott was; but, as the son of his father, the doughty “ Com- 
modore,’”’ he is chief owner of more railroad property than any other man 
living, with perhaps one exception. 

That exception, the famous — if not infamous —Jay Gould, is not simply a 
great railway manager like Scott, nor simply a great capitalist like Vander- 
bilt; but he is also the king of speculators. A full history of this man would 
fax credulity more severely than any romance. A few years ago, he was 
known only as an unscrupulous stock-pirate, the “pal ” of the notorious Jim 
Fisk, and the plunderer of the Erie railroad corporation. 

Now, he is the chief and controlling owner of the Union Pacific system, 
the great ‘“‘ Wabash ”’ system, the Missouri Pacific and the Great Southwestern 
system, partially described in our April number. 

Every week, it may almost be said, he and his confederate capitalists “ ab- 
sorb” a new railroad. His latest acquisition, at this writing, is the great St. 
Louis bridge, by the possession of which he will lay his hand with more or 
less weight on all the business of St. Louis. Only a few weeks ago, he laid 
that same hand on all the telegraphic business of the country, by the consol- 
idation or absorption of the rival lines into his Western Union Co. His 
wealth has been estimated at $60,000,000, two-thirds of which has been ac- 
quired within a very few years. He draws his check for millions at a single 
draft. He is the veritable Napoleon of speculation. 

Pursuing our origina! topic, we add to the list C. P. Huntington, who with 
Leland Stanford and Chas. Crocker, controls the great Central Pacific and 
Southern Pacific corporations, which are squeezing the life-blood out of Cal- 
ifornia and the neighboring States, 

Then comes the “ Boston Combination,” who control the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the projected Mexican 
Central. Of these men the chief are J. M. Forbes, Jefferson Coolidge, and 
Thomas Nickerson. 

Besides these, we may count among the Railroad Kings, Hugh Jewett, 
President of the Erie road; Jno. A. Garrett, President of the Baltimore and 
Ohio; Geo. B. Roberts, the new President of the Pennsylvania road; and 
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Alexander Mitchell, President of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system; 
and Henry Villard, of the Northern Pacific. Nor should we stop without 
mention of Col. Albert Fink, the President of the confederation of railroads, 
known as the Trunk Line Pool. 

The yast wealth and great power centered in the hands of the dozensor 
more of men above named, and the terrible grip which they can at any;time 
take upon the whole business prosperity of the nation, are subjects deserving 
of the most careful observation and serious study. 








EDITORIAL. 


We hear of several vacancies likely to occur at the ciose of the present 
term in the principalship of high schools of the State. We will most cheer. 
fully aid school boards to secure competent teachers to fill such vacancies 
next year. A few boards have the past month consulted with us on this sub- 
ject, and a number of gentlemen have already been directed to find suitable 
openings in these schools. We shall be glad to help several ladies of large 
experience, who have applied to us for information, to obtain positions as 
assistant teachers in our schools. 





The State Board of Health placed, over a month since in the hands of the 
State Superintendent, six thousand copies of a pamphlet which contains 
Prof. Chittenden’s article on “ School Hygiene, and what the Teacher can do 
to Promote it.” It was decided to distribute the copies of this valuable work 
throughout the State by the aid of the County and City Superintendents. To 
the latter officers was left the decision to what school boards and teachers in 
the several counties and cities they should be sent. Copies have been fur- 
nished to all the City Superintendents, and to those County Superintendents 
who have applied for them, to be used in their counties. In this way fully 
four thousand five hundred copies have now been sent out by the State Super- 
intendent. Other County Superintendents will be supplied with copies on 
writing for them. 





In the past four months the State Superintenaent has been collecting sta 
tistics of our public schools, for the United States census officer at Washing- 
ton. This branch of the work in the several States has been placed in the 
hands of Dr. Henry Randall Waite, who is managing it in a most efficient 
manner. On several points connected with our Elementary and High Schools 
the fullest information ever obtained will be published in the reports of the 
Census Office. The statistics from our cities have already been forwarded to 
Dr. Waite; those on the High Schools of the State, one hundred and fifteen 
in number, will be sent next, and those on the Elementary Schools ir the 
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counties, nearly five thousand eight hundred in number, will he furnished 
last. ‘These statistics are procured on blank schedules provided by the 
Census office and sent to each City Superintendent and to each clerk of a 
district board in the State. To secure correct returns from these officers in- 
volves a large amount of work in comparing and in correspondence. 





Whenever the subject of creating a State tax for the support of the public 
schools has been discussed in our Legislature, the principal opposition to it 
has come from our larger cities and wealthier counties. Their plea is the 
selfish one, that they would be required, under this tax, to raise more money 
than would be expended for the schools under their management. Undoubt 
edly a portion of their tax would be applied to aid the weaker cities and the 
poorer counties in the State. The purpose of the measure is to equalize the 
cost of maintaining public education, and the principle involved is that the 
property of the whole State should contribute to this end. 

Our State has exhibited thus far a marked and shameful contrast to other 
States on this question. Take the cities for example, and place their opposi- 
tion by the side of the generous contributions which New York, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Trenton, and Hartford provide each year by tax for 
the support of schools outside of their limits in the States where they are 
located. Last year the county to which the City of New York belongs paid 
$1,382,155.91 into the State school tax, and several hundred thousand dollars 
of this went to other counties in the apportionment of this tax under a general 
law. Within the past three years Chicago has contributed by taxes $482,875, 
for the maintenance of public schools in other parts of Illinois. The other 
cities mentioned have each paid, for several years, the annual sum of $12,000 
to $80,000 for the support of the country schools in their respective States. 
This is an enlightened liberality which the cities in Wisconsin should speed- 
ily imitate. 

The richer counties in Wisconsin are behind those in Kentucky in adopting 
this progressive scheme. In the latter State, forty-one counties pay annually 
a larger school tax into the State Treasury than is returned to them; and 
seventy-six receive more money than they pay in taxes for their schools. In 

Wisconsin under a similar measure, thirty-six counties would, without doubt 
be taxed to aid the twenty-seven poorer counties. From Kentucky we hear 
no denunciations that this policy is unjust. On the contrary it is earnestly 
supported by the intelligent people of the State. In Wisconsin the adoption 
of it is one of the essential steps to further progress in popular education. 
Will the State be wise in this particular? 





Last month we rode in the cars from Duluth, Minn., up the Dalles of St. 
Louis river, in company with Hon. Geo. R. Sem, who represented in the 
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Assembly in 1862 the northwestern portion of Wisconsin. We found that he 
was employed by the general government in 1852 to survey the boundary line 
between Wisconsin and Minnesota, extending from the St. Louis river to the 
St. Croix. As we were riding along near this line running from Duluth up 
the former river, he gave us a description of this survey and pointed out 
prominent localities on this line. With the aid of nine men, he made the 
survey between October 20th and November 18th, in the year given. A solar 
compass was used. The line between the rivers is forty-two miles in length, 
and on it posts charred at the bottom were set in the ground a half mile 
apart, and remain to the present day. It does not follow any township or 
section lines, but for a portion of the way it is three-fourths of a mile from a 
former line on the west, and a quarter of a mile from a latter on the east, 
This boundary line was established before the other lines were surveyed. It 
runs on the whole route through dense woods. as 

We were especially instructed in Mr. St@gtz’s account of his method of 
locating the northwestern corner of the State. The constitution of Wiscon- 
sin, in fixing the western boundary line, establishes this corner in the St. 
Louis river at “the first rapids in the same, above the Indian village, accord- 
ing to Nicollet’s map.” This village is known as Fond du Lac, on the north 
side of the river, and is eighteen miles from Lake Superior. It is situated at 
a point where the waters of the lake meet in a narrow bay those of the river, 
But the hight of the lake is known to vary several fect in different years, and 
this point recedes or advances with the varying hight of the waters in the 
stream near this village. When Mr. Stpeatz was proceeding under his in. 
structions to locate this northwestern corner, the chief of the Fond du Lac 
band of the Chippewa Indians, who resided at this village, contended that 
the first rapids were immediately in front of this place, opposite a store-house 
which a trading company had erected. On account of the high waters of the 
lake prevailing at the time of the survey, no such rapids were visible near the 
village, though they were afterwards seen by Mr. Stemiz. The river immedi. 
ately above Fond du Lac flows quite swift for some distance, and it was diffi. 
cult to locate the exact point where the rapids begin, which extend up the 
river for at least six miles. Mr. Stemiz hit upon the plan of fixing this point 
by paddling a canoe up the middle of the stream, and when he reached a 
place where he could not, on account of the swift current, propel with his 
single paddle the canoe further up stream, then he decided that he had 
reached “the first rapids” in the St. Louis mentioned in the constitution of 
the State. This place happens to be where the river runs for a few rods due 
north. Ona high bluff just south of this, a quarter of a mile distant, is set 
the first post in the boundary line. The plan of Mr. Stematz for locating this 
corner of the State was satisfactory to the United States government, and 
Wisconsin gained by it a strip of land at least a half mile wide and forty-two 
long. At the time of our visit the waters of the lake had set back even above 
the site of the old Indian village. 
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MATHEMATICAL NOTES. 


MATHEMATICAL NOTES. 


XIV. The circular on the grading of the country schools directs the 
teachers to lead the pupils to construct a table in addition. The following, 
which is a modification of one prepared by Geo. A. Walton, author of a text 
book on arithmetic, will be found suggestive: 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 | 141) 14+2]1+3 | 144] 145 | 14+6] 147 | 14+8 
1+9] il 12 | 24+2 | 243 | 2+4 | 245 | 2+6 | 2+7 
2+8 | 24+9|34+9)] Li 14 | 8+3 | 3+4/ 3+5 | 3+6 
8+7|384+8 | 448 | 449/549] 15 16 | 44+4 | 445 
4+6/44+7 | 5+7 | 548] 6+8 | 649 | 749] 17 18 
5+5 | 5+6 pore 6+7)74+7)7+8 | 8+8 | 8+9 | 94+9 





























The construction of this table must be quite obvious, the additions being 
indicated by the sign and the sum given above in full-faced figures. 

Here is an addition table that contains all the possible combinations of the 
separate digits. What there is of addition not comprised in it, lies in the law 
of decimal notation. No combination is repeated and the table is to be so 
mastered that the pupil will recognize instantly the sum of any two digits with- 
out regard to their order. In teaching the table the pupils should be re- 
quired to read the pairs of digits backwards as well as forwards. 

When these forty-five sums are thoroughly memorized and the pupil has 
learned the use ef each digit in the order of tens, there are two general classes 
of examples to be extemporized for purposes of drill: (1.) Those whose an- 
swers are the successive tens, 11+9, 21+9 etc., 12+8, 22+8, etc., 17+3, 27+3, 
etc.; and (2.) Those whose answers are numbers within the successive tens, 
as 12+9, 22+49, etc., 18 +6, 28+6, ete. This drill is to familiarize the pupil 
perfectly with the decimal scale and to make him think his units into groups 
of tens, and afterwards he will think his tens into groups of hundreds with 
very little trouble to himself and almost none to his teacher. 








NOTES. 


A LApy teacher writes: ‘I have been teaching during the winter term of 
six months in a new district, where the people are Germans. They had never 
learned that they were entitled to a Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary from 
the State, until I toldthem. The clerk, by my suggestion, immediately ap- 
plied to you, and one was promptly sent from your office. I assure you that I 
cannot make you fully understand their joy and gratitude expressed, upor its 
reception, to you, to the State, and more particularly to me as the instrument 
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by which they became possessed of what seemed to them a treasure. They 
had never seen a book of the kind, and it was a joy to me to see their joy 
when it came. The fathers and mothers of the children came to the school 
house especially to see “the big book.” 


TuHE Legislature declared, the past winter, the coat of arms of Wis. 
consin to be as follows: Arms, or, quartered, the quarters bearing respect. 
ively a plow, a crossed shovel and pick, an arm and held hammer, and an 
anchor, all proper; the base of shield resting upon a horn of plenty and pyra. 
mid of pig lead, all proper; over all, on fesse point, the arms and motto of 
the United States, viz.: Arms, palewise, of thirteen pieces argent and gules; 
a chief azure; motto (on garter surrounding inescutcheon), “ E pluribus 
unum ;” crest, a badger, passant, proper; supporters, dexter, a sailor holding 
a coil of rope, proper; sinister, a yeoman resting on a pick, proper. Motto, 
over crest, ‘“ Forward.” 


HEREAFTER the great seal of the state, as enacted by the recent Legislature, 
shall consist of a metallic dise, two and three-eights inches in diameter, con. 
taining within an ornamental border, the following devices{and legend, viz.: 
The coat of arms of the state, as in this act described; above the arms, in a 
line parallel with the border, the words “ Great Seal of the State of Wiscon. 
sin;” in the exergue, in a curved line, thirteen stars. 


THERE are two Indian boarding schools and nine day schools in Wisconsin. 
The government of the United States expends $6,242 annually on these 
schools, and the religious societies cost $1,288 more per annum. Of the total 
number of Indians in Wisconsin, 1,207 can read, 107 having learned within 
the past year. 


Tue Governor of Michigan has appointed Varnum B. Cochran, as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in ‘the place jof C. A. Gower, who has 
resigned to assume the charge of the Reform School of that State. Mr. Coch- 
ran is from Negaunee, in the Lake Superior region, where he has been iden- 
tified for several years with the public school interests. 


THE Commencement Day in the State Institutions is as follows: State 
University, Wednesday, June 22; Platteville Normal School, Thursday, 
June 29; Whitewater Normal School, Thursday, June 23; Oshkosh Normal 
School, Thursday, June 23; and River Falls Normal School, Friday, June 17. 


Surr. Rarciirre, of Langlade county, has secured the organization of a 
teachers’ association in his county. The first meeting of this body was held 
the fifth of this month at Antigo, with the following programme: 

1st. Roll call at 10 o’clock A. M. 

2d. Class drill in Constitution, Legislative branch, conducted by George 
Ratcliffe. 

8d. Class Reading Exercise, conducted by Miss A. Sheriff. 
4th. Noon, intermission. 
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5th. Discussion on the Graded System of County Schools — introduced by 
George Ratcliffe. 

6th. Class drill in Written Arithmetic — Addition to Fractions inclusive — 
conducted by M. Hafner. 


IN THE past year we have twice been in the city of Marinette, the last 
time about a month since. We found it both times in very flourishing con- 
dition. Located on the Menominee river at its entrance to Green Bay, it 
combines the advantages of being a lake port and one of the outlets for the 
immense lumber and iron regions that lie north and west of it. We learn 
that within the past five years, its population has increased 100 per cent. It 
contains many fine residences, churches, and other public edifices, while it is 
adding more buildings of every description so rapidly that it is quite impos- 
sible to keep account of them. It possesses a fine water power, and is des- 
tined, no doubt, to become a great manufacturing point in other lines than 
lumber, while in the latter it is said to produce the greatest cut of any city in 
the State, and is little behind the largest lumber manufacturing city in this 
country. 

As might be inferred, its schools are increasing in their enrollment beyond 
all ordinary calculation, and the board of education find it a difficult matter 
to provide accommodation for all the pupils. We understand that the people 
are contemplating the erection of a new schooi building sufficiently commod- 
ious to answer the requirements of the place for some time. Heretofore, the 
high schoo] has been quartered in the same room with the grammar depart- 
ment, and, as a consequence, both have been severely cramped for space, 
We trust the enterprise of the people of Marinette with regard to educational 
matters will keep pace with their commercial and manufacturing spirit. 
There certainly is no city in Wisconsin that can better afford the erection of 
an excellent school building, nor pursue a more liberal educational policy. 
Its neighbor, across the river in Michigan, is now building an elegant school 
house. We have had the pleasure of examining the new Course of Instruc- 
tion, Rules, etc., which the board adopted this year, and can see no reason 
why Marinette, if it adheres to the new policy and provides good facilities, 
will not rank in the front as regards her schools. Prof. Auerswald, who has 
served as principal the past year, has labored most faithfully and with excel- 
lent success in improving the condition of the schools in every department. 
He is aided by superior teachers, and enthusiasm and good order are every- 
where visible. 


TuE Beloit High School graduates 26 pupils this year. Their closing ex- 
ercises were held Friday afternoon, June 24, in the Presbyterian Church. 


Miss Cuarp, Supt. of St. Croix county, writes under date of 8th inst.: “I 
have visited, this spring, 45 schools. I find quite a good effort in the work of 
grading. Our primary work, I think, is improving much. I feel much en- 
couraged from the schools already visited.” 
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ON THE 24th of May, Mrs. Abba A. Salisbury, the wife of Prof. Albert 
Salisbury, of Whitewater, departed this life. During the winter she began to 
exhibit the symptoms of quick consumption. In March her husband ac. 
companied her to southwestern Missouri, and placed her in the care of his 
sister, hoping that a milder climate might invigorate if not cure her. Fora 
time she seemed to improve, but in the last week of her stay there she rapidly 
declined, and was brought home to remain with her family but a few days, 
She was born in Allegany county, New York, in 1845; moved to this State 
twelve years afterwards; received her education in Milton College; taught 
school several years, and was married in 1866. She was a woman beloved by 
all who knew her. She had a mind very active and with keen perceptions 
and excellent judgment. She was always thoroughly earnest and energetic, 
In her affections, she was steady, while ardent and confiding. The writer of 
this item remembers meeting her nearly twenty-five years ago, and was im. 
pressed by the modest dignity of her appearance, the sweetness of her dispo. 
sition, the intelligent expression of her face, and the evident firmness of her 
purpose to improve her mind and heart. She died, as she had lived, a de. 
voted, self-denying christian. 











Ir 1s understood that Supt. McCleary, of Pierce county, has been tendered 
the position of institute conductor in connection with the Mankato Normal 
School, Minnesota. We are not yet informed that he will accept the position. 


Pror. B. M. Reynoxps, of Northfield, Minn., has accepted for the coming 
year the Superintendency of the public schools in the flourishing city of 
Fairibault.in the same State. We extend to him our congratulations. 


Tue Strate SUPERINTENDENT has received from the Secretary of State the 
following certificate, bearing date June 10th, 1881. “In accordance with the 
provisions of section 260 of the Revised Statutes, I hereby certify that the 
interest accruing and found due on all the certificates of indebtedness belong. 
ing to the School Fund up to and including the 31st day of May, 1881, is 
$109,389.00, which amount of interest I have placed to the credit of the School 
Fund Income. I further certify that the balance in the State Treasury on the 
8ist day of May, 1881, belonging to the School Fund Income and received 
from other sources, was $86,807.28; and that there is now in the State Treas. 
urer’s hands, as appears by his certificate filed this day, a further sum of 
$5,000.00 due and paid before the said 31st day of May, and properly appor- 
tionable, but not yet formally passed to the credit of said Fund, making 4 
total of $201,196.28, on the 31st day of May, 1881, properly to be apportioned 
by you among the several counties, towns, villages, and cities, under the pro- 
visions of section 554 of the Revised Statutes.” 


Tue State SUPERINTENDENT has apportioned $199,665.63 of the School 
Fund Income for this year among 481,122 children of school age in the State, 
making 4114 cents per capita. This is an increase of one and a half cents 
for each child over the rate of last year. 
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TE following is the income of the School Fund and the sum apportioned 
to each child of school age.for the past ten years: 


Income. Apportioned 
per Child. 
TO acc cecdvvrcadcececeveccvdveeceece! Mle uacer $0.39 


ASTS..cecccscccccsccccccccccccccsseoe 181,056.13 -42 
TST. cccescceccccoue sostcccovccesces 980,000.14 42 
TSU. ccccccececoceccccce escesccccsoe 100,400.08 41 
1876... .cccccccccccesscscccsscccscccccee 192,139.74 41 
TOU. <va.ceeceveccasecte ccescccesene “MEU UOOeG 41 
TOG accccc scececsvcessecccsecscccscs | euUOUIas 39 
1879. .cccrscccccccccccccccccse socccee 188,102.98 38 
BOSC cuss cewccvescnteccapcavdceescesce  SOUnhomcee -40 
VOSL ic cscaccceccccsacecosentiocsccnees Ah, BUG 414g 


Under the administration of the present State officers for the past four years 
there has been a steady increase in the income of the School Fund, reaching 
for this year nearly sixteen thousand dollars over the amount in 1878. 


The Chippewa County Independent has the following: 


“Tt is a fact that a saloon is occupying the lower story of the building used 
for school purposes on Spring street, and on Monday morning the school 

opened with a bar on the floor below. Our reporter visited the building on 
Saturday, and the proprietor was then dealing out beer, and informed the 
writer that he had an application in fora license. It does not seem possible 
that our council will grant a license under the circumstances. If they should 
it would be an outrage against common decency, and an insult to God and 
man. It happens that there is no written contract for the premises, and as a 
result the community is at the mercy of the owner of the building. This 
loose manner of doing business is not in keeping with the spirit of our school 
law, and hereafter our business should be done in a more careful manner.” 


Tue Merrilan Leader has the following in reference to a recent marriage 
in the village: 


“Mr. Deming is principal of our schools, and is held in high estimation by 
the people of this place. Mrs. Deming made a large circle of friends here 
while teacher of one of the intermediate grades of our school. As she was 
then under the supervision of Principal Deming, it is perfectly right and 
natural that he should now come under her supervision. We extend our con- 
gratulations. May devotion to domestic duty be the Principal’s principal 
principle the rest of his life.” 


Tub WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EpucatTIon, for February, has a new depart- 
ment entitled, ‘‘ Newspaper English.” We are glad to see it. Heretofore 
Newspaper English has been considered beneath criticism. If, however, 
newspapers are ‘to be used as supplementary readers in our schools, it will be 
well for teachers to pay attention not only to the thought expressed, but to the 
style of expression. Much that is written for our papers is written in haste 
and in the confusion incident upon a hurried business life, but nevertheless 
Newspaper English is a convincing proof that our schools are susceptible of 
improvement in the matter of teaching language.— Brodhead Independent. 


Tur KINDERGARTEN department of the Normal School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Nellie Talmage and assistants Misses Hicks, James, and Bloss, 
has been crowded with visitors during the last week. About tw enty of the 
“little darlings ” are congregated here each forenoon, and seem to take far 
greater delight and interest in their school duties than children did in days 
of yore. The department was organized for the inspection and observation 
of the Normal students, and Miss Talmage has organized a class of students, 
to which she delivers ‘practical lectures on kindergartening three times per 
week from 4 to 5 p. m.—Oshkosh Northwestern. 





WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 







Pror. D. GRAy Purman, formerly of the Platteville Normal School, and for 
sometime past an Examiner in the Patent office at Washington, has been ad- 
mitted to the bar in the District of Columbia. 







Mr. C. 8. Bacon, formerly first assistant in the Racine High School, on 
Saturday accepted a very fine situation in the German and English Academ 
in Milwaukee. Mr. Bacon, by his faituful and efficient work in the schools 
of Racine, made many friends here in educational circles. He takes with 
him to Milwaukee the best wishes of the community, The German and 
English Academy is very fortunate in being able to secure the services of 
such a man as Mr. Bacon.— Racine Journal. 










































Turis is the way “ye local” of the Hvansvitle Review refers to the Institute 
girls recently gathered in his village: 

“School ma’rms to the right of us; school ma’rms to the left of us; school 
ma’rms in front of us, on sped the six hundred.’? We did not know there were 
so many school ma’rms in Rock county. The most of them were pretty, 
some of them looked as though they had been pretty at one time, and others 
were just budding into prettiness. “They were pretty tired and glad when the 
institute and examination were over with. 


Pror. A. F. Nortri publishes in the Waukesha Freeman an account of a 
recent visit to the Blind Institute at Janesville. From it we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

“ Being in Janesville lately, I took occasion to visit the Institution for the 
Education of the Blind under the care of Mrs. Thomas Little. The buildings 
devoted to this work are plain, substantial, and comfortable, beautifully and : 
healthfully situated in the neighborhood of that city. According to the re- , 
port there have been 78 pupils enrolled during the past year. 

The superintendent and teachers cordially invited me to make a thorough 
examination of the various classes, putting them to the same tests that I would 
subject similar classes to in common city schools, I listened to their recitations 
in Higher Arithmetic, English history, and Geography and to my great aston- 
ishment, I must confess, found them’as thoroughly furnished as any similar ' 
classes havi ing sight which I ever questioned. “And ‘it was no mere rote work 
either, they stood questioning and cross-questioning, assigning reasons and 
drawing conclusions with the utmost alacrity and cheerfulness. 


A hasty g glance through the work-shops and at the pupils during recess gave ‘ 
abundant evidence that a happy order and modest comfort were characteristic 
of theestablishment. Should it be my lotto be cast in that neighborhood again, | 
with an hour to spare, I shall certainly devote it to the blind. Let me recom. ( 
mend all who can conveniently visit this Institution, to do so. I am sure 
they will leave it with a higher conception of its usefullness and with a most 7 
distinct satisfaction ever after in paying the comparatively small tax neces- 


sary to its support.” 
Priary Fripays is the title of a small 25-cent volume edited by Helen 


Gilbert, and published by 8. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, Ill. Any primary t 
teacher who would not regard this little book as a boon must be a remarka- i 
ble exception to the long list of such teachers whom we have known; and § 
any parent who has been appalled by the demand of two or three youngsters 

for “ pieces” which he could not supply, and would not pay the price two or ‘ 
three times over to get at this delightful collection, must be either a marvel i 


of economy or endurance. Our nine-year-old, to whom we have presented 
our copy, has given bonds to keep the peace for six months, and we are happy- 








